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Progress of the Educational Movement 


HOSE OF Us who can remember 

when the so-called “educa- 
tional movement” was only a 
wiggle, view with pleasure and 
satisfaction the current interest in 
and progress of this movement in 
fire, casualty and allied lines. 

THE CAsuALTY AND SURETY 
Journat itself is a recognition and 
reflection of the need for further 
“education,” as is the highly im- 
portant action of the National 
Association of Insurance Agents in 
establishing an Educational Divi- 
sion under the capable direction of 
George W. Scott. 

The spread of the educational 
movement on a nationwide basis 
has been spontaneous to a great 
degree. Yet this sometimes meant 


lack of planned direction or co- 
ordination, with grave danger 
that its inherent motive power 
might expend its energy before all 
the component parts could be 
coordinated and integrated. 

Just a glance at the different 
forms of instruction utilized alone 
will give some indication both of 
the complexity of the situation and 
of the extent and scope of educa- 
tional work carried on by affiliated 
units of the National Association of 
Insurance Agents. There are Short 
Course Schools, Extension Courses, 
Production Forums, One-Day Re- 
gional Meetings and many others. 

Innumerable instances can be 
cited to show the practical value of 
any and all of these endeavors, yet 
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planning and coordination will 
still further enhance their value, 
add to their practicality, effect 
economies and avoid duplication 
of efforts. 

Should educational activities 
center around general review or 
refresher courses, or should every 
type of school, course or meeting 
be sponsored and coordinated? 

Is a ‘‘short course”’ just a teaser 
or refresher, or a complete entity 
in itself? 

What is the relationship of all 
these activities to each other? 

Do they duplicate each other? 


Should we concentrate for the 
immediate present on program 
material that has a general appeal 
for everybody, with more special- 
ized courses to come later? 

Should we stick to insurance 
“fundamentals” or include in- 
struction in actual selling? 

To George Scott, L. P. McCord 
and Association leaders every- 
where we look for answers to these 
vital questions, confident that their 
ability and their interest will make 
an important contribution to the 
cause of stock company insurance 
far-reaching in its effect. 


te 


Your Attention, Pleasee 


ELDOM, if ever, does a really long article appear in THE CasuALty 
S AND SURETY JOURNAL. We worship at the feet of brevity, violating 
this rule only in truly exceptional circumstances. For a long article to 
the story must be unusually timely, 


find its way into our columns, 
unusually interesting, unusually helpful. 
“Casualty in E War” rery f thes 
‘asualty Insurance in England-at-War’’ meets every one of these re- 
quirements; in fact, our entire issue has been built around this feature. 
We know you will like it as much as we do. Be sure to read every word 
of it — and then ponder if you’re sure that “It Can’t Happen Here.” 


The story begins on page 45. 
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@ If We Knew Accidents Were Going to Happen, 


They Wouldn’t Be Accidents! 


Attractive Nuisance 





From the Standpoint of the Size of the Possible Verdict, 
** Attractive Nuisance’? Is One of the Greatest 
Dangers Confronting Property-Owners 





LINO L. SERTEL 


* REsIDENCE liability insurance 
truly is “peace of mind” insur- 
ance. The possibility and fear of 
guests, passers-by, delivery men, 
tradesmen, service men and chil- 
dren receiving injuries on the 
premises and resulting in a suit for 
damages, is a worry of every prop- 
erty-owner. The premium on resi- 
dence liability insurance is so 
trivial that anyone can afford the 
peace of mind which this policy 
brings. A liability policy takes 
care of all claims — and defense of 
claims, valid or invalid. 

The “‘Attractive Nuisance” doc- 
trine is probably the greatest dan- 
ger confronting a householder, so 
far as size of verdict is concerned. 
Before a jury, it is excessively 
costly to contribute to the injury 
of a child. This doctrine was in- 
vented by the courts to take care 
of cases where children are in- 


See also “Beware of a Judgment 


against You,” by Melvin T. Hill, 
Tue CasuALty AND SuRETY JOURNAL, 
March, 1941, page 12. 


jured while trespassing on the 
defendant’s property, its substance 
being that if a man has something 
on his premises that is attractive 
to children and may cause injury 
to them, he either must keep the 
children out or safeguard the 
hazard so it will not cause them 
injury. 

In spite of efforts to keep chil- 
dren from trespassing and being 
injured by attractive nuisances, 
some amazing cases have been 
before the courts: 


A boy of nine climbed over the 
fence of a neighbor’s farm, broke the 
hasp of a padlocked door eight feet 
above the ground and stole some 
dynamite caps from the inside. In 
firing one of the caps he was seriously 
injured and the owner of the barn 
lost a substantial verdict. 

Another case, and one with an 
enormous verdict, involved an aban- 
doned automobile. A boy stuck a 
match in the gas tank and was de- 
formed by the resulting explosion. 
The boy received a verdict of $60,000 
and his father a verdict of $6,250 —a 
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total of $66,250 because the auto- 
mobile was attractive to children! 

A boy climbing a grape arbor 
(where he was trespassing) was 
awarded a verdict because the arbor 
was insecure. 

Another child fell on a stake that 
had been placed in the shrubbery to 
keep children from running through it. 

A small child was drowned in a 
garden pond where he was an unin- 
vited guest. 


In all these cases, the owner of 
the property which was being 
trespassed upon, was held liable 
— and paid! 

If guests, tradesmen, passers-by 
or trespassers are injured, the de- 
fendant must employ a lawyer. 
The premium on a residence lia- 
bility policy is small as compared 
to the possible legal fee and the 
possible judgment which such 
injury might bring. 

Very few claims are entirely 
faked; in most cases there has been 
an accident and someone has been 
injured. In order to have had an 
accident there must have been a 
cause, and in order to place a 
legal liability on the owner there 
must have been negligence. It 
rests with the property-owner as 
to which he prefers — the pay- 
ment of a small premium, or the 
worry connected with a possible 
lawsuit and verdict. 

The alert insurance agent will 
inspect his assured’s property peri- 
odically for defects or “attractive 


nuisances” that might cause acci- 
dents. He then will report these 
defects to the assured and will 
point out the proper remedy. 

Following are just a few of the 
most frequent accident-causing 
defects: 

High, low or broken places in side- 


LINO L. SERTEL 


walks and drives; lack of hall stair 
lights; insecure steps and step treads; 
lack of hand rails; stair and hall car- 
pets with holes and worn places; un- 
even floors inside of building, includ- 
ing basement and outside porches; 
broken door-knobs and window- 
panes; defective porch rail; im- 
properly marked or lack of fire exits; 
worn, weak or improperly designed 
fire escapes. 

All too many persons who carry 
fire insurance on the home and 
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liability insurance on the auto- 
mobile do not carry residence 
liability. One can control his auto- 
mobile and can protect his home 
against fire, but he cannot keep a 
guest (invited or uninvited) from 
falling down or stumbling against 
something, either indoors or out- 
doors on his premises, with injury 
resulting! The extent of the lia- 
bility loss never can be measured 
and prepared for in advance. If 
we knew accidents were going to 
happen, they wouldn’t be acci- 
dents, for an accident is something 
that happens undesignedly. 

The same rule applies to a 
business. Any businessman recog- 
nizes the need for setting up re- 
serves to take care of contingencies. 
He carries fire insurance which 
will replace a certain concrete 
portion of his investment. In like 
manner he carries burglary insur- 
ance, plate glass, windstorm and 
other coverages, which protect his 
property and equipment. 

These coverages are necessary 


eo 


if he is to continue in business 
after any of the aforementioned 
catastrophes. In addition, he needs 
public liability to cover injuries 
sustained upon his premises. A lot 
of people are around just looking 
for accidents to happen. It has 
been known in hundreds of cases 
that persons have caused accidents 
to happen to themselves. * 

An accident which may not 
seem so serious at the time may 
grow into a serious one after the 
injured person has talked to his 
family, his doctor and his lawyer. 
A suit may result by which the 
owner of the residence or business 
where the accident occurred may 
lose not only his home or business 
(or both), but also every other 
possession. 

Is it worth it? 


*See “The Claims Bureau,” by 
Barent Ten Eyck, THe CasuALty AND 
Surety JourNAL, May, 1940, page 15; 
and ‘‘Service and Policies of the Claims 
Bureau,” by Wayne Merrick, June, 
1940, page 39. 


Each insurance policy represents not only the work of possession, 
but also the work of many agents who tried for it, but were un- 
successful in possession. No insurance policy was ever lost. Somebody 


got it. . . . Don’t look at me. . 


. I didn’t get it! — Phil C. Braniff. 





The Way of the World.... 


Wh GY 
Mz 


Mr. Rook bought a shiny new car. 
It delighted even his garage keeper, 
who was tired of fixing the old one. 


3 As well as platinum cigarette lighters 
and hidden mechanical arms to pol- 
ish the car when nobody was looking. 


One day precocious young Junior, 
who, though sixteen, acted more 
like six, sneaked the car out for a drive. 


Mrs. Rook loved luxury and gadg- 
ets; ornaments; and a dazzling radio 
that could get China in rush-hour traffic. 


But no insurance policy at all. Insur- 
ance was such a DRY subject, Mrs. 
Rook heaved her bosom and sighed. 


About supper time, no Junior. The 
question was, where could he be? 
Suddenly the phone rang. Police calling. 


by Horace Ervin and WALTER FRIENDBURG 
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. + + « Junior “Sells” His Father Insurance 


They were detaining a young man 
who had done great damage with 
a car. Ripped through 6 fences. .. . 


Fifteen minutes passed. The tension 
was great. When in sprang Junior 
grinning: “Some joke! It wasmecalling!” 


7 Next morning: Mr. Rook gave his 
wife a dirty look, did some think- 
ing, then sold all needless accessories. 


Demolished three barns . . . killed 
23 cows and 200 chickens . . . caus- 
ing $15,000 damage. And no Insurance! 


T That minute: Mr. Rook gave him- 
self a long-awaited pleasure in 
thrashing his unwieldy lad. Some fun! 


12 . . . and, what do you suppose? 
He invested in automobile liabil- 


ity and property damage insurance! 
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@ Sickness Causes Delays in Industry 


Defend the Defense Worker 





Air Hygiene Foundation Making Important 
‘Audit of Absenteeism in Industry” 





JOHN F. McMAHON 


* ILLNeEss is industry’s worst sa- 
boteur, “throwing wrenches” daily 
into production schedules for de- 
fense. Costly delays result all along 
the production line when experi- 
enced workers “report off sick.” 

Industrial workers in mines and 
mills, for instance, lose an average 
of eight or nine days each year 
through illness. The loss to em- 
ployers in the heavy industries 
alone is reckoned at about $1,000,- 
000,000 yearly, and the loss to 
employees has been estimated to 
be at least as great. One authority 
has placed the total yearly loss 
for all industry at $10,000,000,000. 
About three lost workdays are 
collected from each individual 
yearly by the common cold alone. 
Hence illness is industry’s biggest 
bill. 

In an effort to help prevent this 
ruinous waste of manpower, Air 
Hygiene Foundation* has under- 

* The Foundation is an organization 
of industrial concerns and insurance 
companies for the advancement of em- 
ployee health. The Association of Cas- 


ualty and Surety Executives is affiliated 
for its member companies. 
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taken a study on ‘Sick Absentee- 
ism in Industry” with the aid of 
the U. S. Public Health Service. 

The “inventory” of sick ab- 
sences started on January 1, with 
16 companies and 75,000 em- 
ployees participating. This “au- 
dit” of absenteeism will disclose 
causes, and once causes are clearly 
defined it is easier to look for 
“cures.” 

For instance, as this work pro- 
gresses, it may disclose sections of 
a shop where absences for a given 
reason, like respiratory ills, are 
higher than normal. The cause 
may be found in a constant draft, 
excessive dust, fumes, etc. But 
without the “inventory of ill- 
nesses” the causes of absences, 
which may lend themselves to 
correction, would probably go 
undetected. 

Dr. A. J. Lanza, Chairman of 
the Foundation’s Medical Com- 
mittee, states: 


There is enough evidence at hand 
to indicate that the burden of sick 
absenteeism can be lightened by in- 
telligent effort. It is clear that the 
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remedy does not lie in rigid standards 
for pre-employment physical examina- 
tions. Even in the military services, 
in which men are handpicked both for 
age and physical perfection and are 
constantly under skilled medical su- 
pervision, there is a definite sick 
absenteeism. 


JOHN F. MCMAHON 


Dr. Lanza, Assistant Medical 
Director, Metropolitan Life In- 
surance Company, reports thus: 

Short term disabilities lasting less 
than eight days are of the greatest con- 


cern to industry, particularly those re- 
sulting in 1, 2 and 3 day absences. 


The American College of Sur- 
geons finds that illness causes 15 
times more absences than acci- 
dental injuries. That is why the 
Foundation and cooperating agen- 


cies are endeavoring to do some- 
thing about it. And that something 
can be done about it has been 
demonstrated. 

The meager experience avail- 
able shows that there are sickness- 
prone individuals. Can the sick- 
ness-prone be lined with the 
accident-prone person? Our ex- 
perience is perhaps sufficient to 
answer that question in the af- 
firmative. 

But studies seeking to help re- 
duce the staggering losses from 
sick absenteeism are only one of 
the Foundation’s activities. This 
is an organization of some 225 
industrial and insurance compa- 
nies for the purpose of health con- 
servation in the heavy industries.. 
Research on the medical and 
engineering aspects of industrial 
health is supported at the Saranac 
Lake (N. Y.) Laboratory, Harvard 
University, University of Pennsyl-- 
vania and Mellon Institute. 

In addition to sharing in the 
findings and economies of joint 
research, Foundation members re-- 
ceive numerous membership serv- 
ices, such as industrial hygiene: 
surveys at cost, a monthly Digest: 
of latest literature in industrial! 
health, periodic bulletins on the 
medical, engineering and legal 
aspects of industrial health, the 
absenteeism studies, and annual 
meetings at which latest develop- 
ments in the field “pass in review.” 
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MUST BE SUPPORTED BY CONTINUED 
SERVICE YO THE ASSURED, NOT MERELY 
AT “HE TiME OF SALE OR WHEN “THE 
: RENEWAL DATE ARRIVES, BUT, THROUGHO 
LZ Ly ee THE LIFE OF THE Poucy, DAY IN AND ~ 
Aiea i Eee — t= 
tT MUA - 
URING COLONIAL TIMES IN 
MASSACHUSETTS, IT WAS A PRISON 
OFFENSE TO TAKE 4 BATH WITHOUT. 
PB DOCTOR'S PRESCRIPTION! THis EDICT 
WAS INTENDED AS A SAFETY MEASURE 
BECAUSE MANY ACCIDENTS OCCURRED IN 
“THE OLD- FASHIONED. BATH TUBS 








A since ceem 
LODGED IN A 


‘Witipm Lioyvo Garrison 
pn Ar me WAS INTERRUPTED IN WRitiNG 
MULTIPLY TO HIS HISTORIC VOLUMES FOR 
16,000,000 3 MONTHS, BY AN ACCIDENT 
GERMS BY MORNING! bop ty yy FROM 
Y, DIN ounce OF HE HAD AN ACCIDENT PoLicy 
PREVENTION IS WORTH FoR $3000 AND DREW 
| $15 WEEKLY, 














OUR AUTOMOBILE MAY INFLICT DAMAGE OR 
INJURY TO OTHERS, WHICH IN TURN MIGHT 
CRIPPLE YOU FinanciALy For LIFE UNLESS 
NOu ARE PROTECTED AGAINST IT BY INSURANCE. 


‘THe LESS MONEY YOu HAVE AT THE MOMENT, 
“THE MORE YOU NEED INSURANCE! 
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@ Who Knows About 


The Payroll Auditor— 
What He Does, and Why 





Assureds, Companies and Producers Benefit from 
His Behind-the-Scenes Activities 





W. L. McCORMICK 


* Wuat is a payroll auditor and 
why? Elbert Hubbard once de- 
scribed the auditor like this: 


The typical auditor is a man past mid- 
dle age, spare, wrinkled, intelligent, 
cold, passive, noncommittal, with eyes 
like a codfish, polite in contact but at the 
same time unresponsive, cool, calm and 
damnably composed as of concrete post 
or plaster cast, a human petrification 
with a heart of feldspar and without 
charm or a friendly germ, minus bowels, 
compassion, or a sense of humor. Hap- 
pily they never .reproduce, and all of 
them finally go to hell. 


The payroll auditor forms a di- 
rect contact between the insur- 
ance company and the assured. 
The company inspector who calls 
on the assured to make an inspec- 
tion or survey of a risk is likely to 
be turned over to the factory su- 
perintendent or safety engineer; 
the company claim adjustor* usu- 
ally meets the same superintendent 


*See also “The Producer and the 
Claim Man,” by George H. Moloney, 
Tue Casuatty AND SuRETY JOURNAL, 
April, 1941, page 13. 


to obtain the pertinent facts of any 
injury. But when the company 
auditor calls on the assured he 
does business with the head of the 
assured’s organization; that is, the 
treasurer or the one in charge of 
the pursestrings. 

All payroll audit departments 
try to maintain a high type of per- 
sonnel as auditors. They must be 
honest, keen to observe and abie 
to inquire into matters pertaining 
to the assured’s records without 
offending. 

A good accounting background 
is required at the start. The men 
then are taught the coverage and 
requirements of the policy and all 
the rules and classifications of com- 
pensation and liability coverage 
to enable them to give the im- 
pression to the assured that they 
know thoroughly what they are 
there for. Such training is being 
given more and more attention by 
the companies, in order to have 
their auditors properly trained to 
deliver the services required. 
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Both the assured and the com- 
pany benefit from the auditor’s 
work — the assured, because he is 
the one who can best classify and 
segregate the payrolls, in order 
that only proper premiums be 
paid; the company, because it re- 
ceives an authentic audit of the 
assured’s payroll expenditures. 

I wonder if the agents or brokers 
have ever realized that they: too 
can benefit from the work of the 
auditor? It is the auditor’s work 
when making an audit to deter- 
mine as to whether the payrolls 
have been properly classified and 
segregated. Many times in talking 
with the assured he will learn that 
the assured’s work has changed 
and should be classified differ- 
ently. Or perhaps the corporate 
officers have changed. 

The well-instructed auditor ob- 
tains all the necessary informa- 
tion and reports it back to his 
company, which then takes the 
matter up with the agent or 
broker who sees to it that the pro- 
tection is made complete. 


Way AupIts? 


There are many classes of cas- 
ualty insurance that it is necessary 
to audit. Compensation insurance 
leads, that being written on a 
basis of payroll except in a few 
cases where per capita or per 
cubical feet methods prevail. 
Manufacturer’s and contractor’s 


liability and property damage is 
also on a payroll basis. Contin- 
gent liability and property damage 
is written for owners and contrac- 
tors on a basis of cost of construc- 
tion. Products liability and prop- 
erty damage is written on sales 
receipt basis or on fillings. Auto- 
mobile insurance such as garage 
liability and property damage can 
be on a payroll basis, and non- 
ownership policies are written on 
per capita basis, while fleet policies 
are written on per car basis. There 
is also the hired-car basis. In addi- 
tion, we have other policies such 
as, but not limited to, school 
policies, druggist and amusements 
all of which have to be audited in 
some form or another. 

The work is becoming more and 
more involved with the retrospec- 
tive and the new comprehensive 
policies coming along. Auditor’s 
training must certainly be given 
even more attention in the future 
than is the case today. I have often 
thought that if an auditor could be 
given about six months’ training 
in the engineering and inspection 
department, and then six months 
in the claim department, he would 
be better material for the audit 
department, or after that as a 
special agent. 


How Aupits STARTED 


In the Dark Ages of about 1903, 
the carriers that then were writing 
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PAYROLL AUDITING EXAMPLES 


N ONE CASE where we made the audit 
and suspected all was not right, the 
inspection report showed a certain num- 
ber of employees. Our inspector was 
told that certain men were the employees 
of a sub-contractor. 


The first quarterly audit checked well 
with the inspection reports, but even 
then some intuition told us all was not 
right. The second and third quarterly 
audits were made and still the inspec- 
tions checked as to number of men em- 
ployed. But on the last quarter, the 
inspection department gave us the tip 
that broke the case. 


A disgruntled foreman informed the 
inspector how he had been fooled as 
to the number of employees. This re- 
sulted in the writer meeting the inspector 
in a neighboring state and going over 
the actual time books of the assured at 
6 a.m. of a December morning. Result: 
$2,250 additional yearly premium more 
than we would have received. 


In another case, we were told that 
certain employees belonged to another 
firm. We _ investigated the matter 
thoroughly by making inquiries through 
several channels and proved that the 
men in question actually were employees 
of our assured and broke the case by 
threatening to obtain a court order to 
compel the assured to produce a nota- 
rised photostatic copy of his income tax 
report in court proceedings. Result: We 
collected $15,000. 


out to the best of their knowl- 
edge and returned them to 
the carriers who then made 
the adjustment. I would not 
be surprised if it were the 
underwriters who took care 
of these adjustments at the 
time. Because some of the as- 
sureds found it difficult to 
make up these statements, 
especially in trying to seg- 
regate the classes, and be- 
cause they sometimes neg- 
lected entirely to return the 
statements, it was finally 
necessary for the carriers to 
send out men to check up 
the payrolls, to see that the 
carriers received their proper 
premium and that the com- 
panies received the data 
within a reasonable time. 

In trying to determine just 
how it started, I have been 
told how a bookkeeper, ap- 
proaching middle age, found 
himself out of a position, be- 
cause the firm he had worked 
for had retired from business. 
He called on a large carrier 
which had covered his for- 
mer employer for employer’s 
liability insurance, and sold 








employer’s liability insurance, and 
afterwards in 1914 writing work- 
men’s compensation, were content 
to send out wage statements to the 
assureds. They in turn filled them 


them the idea that they 
could arrive at a better adjust- 
ment of premium by having him 
call on their assureds and accord- 
ingly make an actual audit of the 
assured’s records. 
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Up to that time, they had been 
accepting statements. The English 
carriers operating in the United 
States finally took up the practice 
of auditing, but rather reluctantly, 
because it was the usual practice 
to accept statements in England 
and I believe still is. But, in Eng- 
land, they have a somewhat dif- 
ferent situation than we have, 
because to give a false statement 
in England is a criminal offense, 
while the best we have in this 
country, pertaining to records, is 
Clause C of the workmen’s com- 
pensation policy and the amend- 
ment to Article 7 of the Workmen’s 
Compensation Law (New York) 
effective July 1, 1939. 

Even after the carriers started to 
send out auditors to make actual 
audits they were not received with 
open arms, as many of the assureds 
thought that the carriers dis- 
trusted them. It was the duty of 
the auditor to make the assured 
feel that it was really a service the 
carriers were giving. Then again, 
the best many auditors could ob- 
tain were verbal statements, so 
altogether the work of the pioneer 
auditors was not a bed of roses. 


CoMPLICATIONS 


About twenty years ago came 
the income taxes and the carriers 
thought their troubles were over 
because the assureds would have to 
keep better records. Believe it or 


not, their troubles were only be- 
ginning. In some few cases the 
records were kept in such a way to 
defeat the purpose of the income 
tax, and some firms then found 
that by certain “‘juggling” money 
could be saved on the compensa- 
tion insurance — so that the com- 
panies did not always receive the 
proper payroll exposure figures. 

However, in later years there 
have been factors that have made 
for better auditing, such as the 
unemployment and social security 
laws; also, the fact that the carriers 
must file unit report for each risk 
on all compensation experience to 
about thirty-six state rating boards. 

Another important factor in 
auditing has been the fact that the 
carriers are now represented by 
auditor’s committees at the Na- 
tional Council, the National Bu- 
reau and the Compensation Rat- 
ing Boards. Also, a number of 
supervising auditors have formed 
what is known as a payroll audi- 
tors group in New York. These 
committees have been the means 
of having a number of rules and 
classifications changed to make for 
better auditing. They should also 
be credited with bringing out, 
with the help of the National 
Bureau, the Auditor’s Reference 
Book. This book has been a god- 
send to the auditors, helping them 
to interpret the manual rules for 
the different states. 
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In going back to the early pay- 
roll data statements mentioned, 
can you imagine the carriers 


sending out and relying on such 
statements today, especially in 
large cities? Things have certainly 
changed for the better and they 
are going to change a good deal 
more in the next few years along 
with such developments as the 


retrospective plans and compre- 
hensive policies. The carriers now 
look upon their payroll audit de- 
partments as a valuable part of 
the company rather than as a 
necessary evil, and producers ev- 
erywhere also recognize the valu- 
able contribution that the auditor 
makes to the whole insurance 
picture. 


te 


Bragg Heads Plate Glass Division 


The newly established Plate 
Glass Division in the Claims 
Bureau, of the Association of 
Casualty and Surety Executives, 
headed by Frank H. Bragg as 
Director, will operate under the 
immediate supervision of Barent 
Ten Eyck, as general solicitor 
of the Claims Bureau. 

Mr. Bragg resigned as super- 
intendent of the Glass Depart- 
ment of the Eagle, Globe, and 
Royal Indemnity companies, 
to accept the appointment as 
director of the latest division to 
be created within the Associa- 
tion of Casualty and Surety 
Executives. He has had more 
than 32 years of continuous 


experience in the plate glass insurance field. 

Mr. Bragg, first employed by the New Jersey Fidelity and Plate Glass 
Insurance Company, remained with them until 1919, then accepting 
a position in the Glass Department of the Globe, subsequently becoming 
assistant superintendent, and superintendent. On April 1, 1935, he was 
appointed superintendent of the Glass Department of the Eagle In- 
demnity Company and the Royal Indemnity Company, as well as the 


Globe Indemnity Company. 





Officers of the Association 





J. W. Randall, Vice President of the Edward J. Bond, Jr., President of the 
Travelers — New President Maryland Casualty — Vice President 


J. M. Haines, U. S. Mgr., London Guar- . . Fairchild, re-elected General 
antee & Accident — Retiring President Manager of the Association 





@ A Highly Professional Service Includes 


Preparing and Delivering the Survey 





Why Selling the Survey Service Means Sell- 
ing Satisfaction —in a Large City 
or in a Small Community 





HARRY E. REYNOLDS 


* WITHIN a few years the insur- 
ance survey has changed the sell- 
ing habits of a great many agents 
and vastly improved the buying 
practice of the insuring public. 
The commercial survey now is be- 
coming indispensable to the proper 
handling of large accounts; the 
personal survey is becoming popu- 
lar as a method of determining the 
insurance requirements of the 
individual. 


I. Wuat Ir Is 


What is this insurance survey or 
analysis? 

In simple words, it is: 

An analysis of the client’s insur- 
able hazards and of his present 
coverages, with the purpose of 
bringing to light any errors or 
omissions, incorrect forms, incor- 
rect rates, or duplicate coverage, 
and any additional insurance 
needs to complete his insurance 
program. 

All of our large agencies of to- 
day can without doubt credit 
much of their success to the analy- 


sis of the insurance needs of their 
customers. The insurance survey 
has succeeded because it is a 
highly professional service, and 
because it is tangible proof to an 
assured that the agent knows his 
business, that he earns his com- 
mission and that his service does 
not end with the sale of the policy. 

But in order to be effective, a 
survey must be made properly; to 
do that, requires a really thorough 
knowledge of the insurance busi- 
ness. The agent using the survey 
method in his production program 
must be even better informed than 
the agent using other more or- 
dinary solicitation methods. 

The analysis is something tangi- 
ble in the way of service which 
proves the agent’s competence as 
an insurance advisor. Moreover, 
selling the survey service means 
selling satisfaction; the policy- 
holder feels that for once in his life 
he is getting something more than 
a mere printed contract — which 
he may never use — and most re- 
markable of all, he is getting 
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something not accompanied by a 
bill. 


II. Prospects 


Who are your most likely pros- 
pects? Your present policyholders! 

Perhaps you are appalled at the 
thought of making surveys for 
your present clients. On the sur- 
face, this may seem to involve a 
great deal of work without ade- 
quate recompense. If you had as 
your sole objective merely the con- 
servation of your business, that 
might be true. It is a fact, however, 
that the analysis offers an excellent 
opportunity for developing exist- 
ing accounts. 

One agent calls on his prospects, 
discusses insurance in general, and 
then proceeds to ask questions such 
as the following: 


Are you certain your fire insurance 
policies are concurrent? Are all poli- 
cies properly endorsed? Have all 
changes in your buildings or plan of 
operation been reported to the com- 
panies, as required by the terms of the 
policies? Do you have the proper form 
of use and occupancy protection? Do 
your fire policies have the new ex- 
tended coverage endorsement? Have 
you made any changes in the person- 
nel of your office that may void your 
fidelity bond? 


After these questions, the agent 
suggests that he be permitted to 
examine the actual policies care- 
fully and bring back a complete 


report of his findings. In order to 
do this, he must have certain in- 
formation, and asks necessary 
questions. 

Another agent will take each 
policy and ask the client what pro- 
tection he thinks he has under that 
particular policy, making a memo 


HARRY E. REYNOLDS 


of these items. This gives him 
material for the report. 

You will find that some busi- 
ness men think an insurance agent 
has no business knowing: anything 
about the customer’s business. 
When this condition exists, there 
usually resultsnon-concurrent poli- 
cies, over-insurance, under-insur- 
ance, incorrect forms, duplicate 
insurance, etc. The whole idea of 





———Checking Chart for Casualty Surveys 


WHAT IT Is 


. Tabulation or X-ray of existing hazards 3. Recommendation 
a. Check of those that can be eliminated a. Changes in present policies 


. Analysis of present coverages b. Increased limits 
a. Description of property, in whole or in part c. Additional coverages 


WHO ARE PROSPECTS 
1. Present policyholders 2. Future clients 





HOW TO PREPARE 


. Secure present policies and give itemized receipt 

. Inspect property and business operations for liability hazards, or 
have company inspector do so 

. Examine all leases and contracts with railroads and others for “as- 
sumed liability” risks 

. Examine all policies thoroughly as to 
a. Name and title 
b. Location sis A 
c. Hazards (elimination of any possible) — 
d. Rates (classification; suggest any ways of reducing insurance costs by re-arrang- 

ing or grouping, consolidating or reducing any excessive Coverages) 

. List all questions and secure answers 

. Make recommendations for changes in present coverage, segregating 
each type of risk 

. Prepare recommendations for additional coverage 


a. Necessary coverage; most pressing needs in order of importance 
b. “Luxury” lines; less urgent, to be added later if desired 


. Arrange staggered premium payment schedule to make outlay con- 
venient to client 





HOW TO DELIVER 


. Phone or write for appointment for undisturbed interview (state 
length of time required) 

. Deliver policies in person, securing ieceipt given aad checking off 
each policy as you return it, explaining the fallacies and recommen- 
dations 

. Present complete report in detail, making it attractive and convincing 

Prepared by the Editors of THE CASUALTY AND SURE- 
{rv JOURNAL 4 Z 


OURNAL # collaboration with several of the coun- 
try’s leading exponents of the survey met of selling. 
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survey selling is to impress your 
prospect by doing him a favor first, 
and at the same time prove your 
superior knowledge of your busi- 
ness. Know exactly what he needs, 
and then and only then try to sell 
him. 

But what does it profit an as- 
sured that you know your business 
unless he sees, ever so clearly, that 
your ability either will save him 
money, give him better protection, 
or increase his peace of mind? 

The insurance survey isa logical, 
dignified, compelling basis of ap- 
proach to a prospective client. If 
you are at a loss as to where to 
find prospects, you might do well 
to follow those who have no hesi- 
tancy in asking their survey clients 
to suggest names of business asso- 
ciates who would be interested in 
a similar service; through this 
method one of our surveys led to 
thirty-two others! 


III. PREPARATION 


When you have gotten the an- 
swers to the necessary questions, 
and have secured the make-up of 
the rates, then make an inspection 
of the property to see that the rate 
make-up appears correct and note 
any improvements which will pro- 
duce credits, and watch also for 
changes which will eliminate ac- 
cident hazards. 

You then should have sufficient 
information about the property 
and the operations of the business 
to examine the policies to see if 
they are correctly prepared. As the 
policies are examined, make a 
memo of corrections or changes 
necessary. Use good judgment in 
recommending only those lines 
you think are of vital importance 
to your assured’s protection; these 
particular linesshould bedescribed 
in the report, showing why they 








Free to Readers 


We will be glad to furnish you with our compliments one copy of the 
Checking Chart appearing on the preceding page. Printed on heavy paper 
suitable for placing on your desk or hanging on the wall, it can be used 
constantly in making your surveys to insure that you cover every im- 


portant point. 


Please be sure to enclose self-addressed, stamped envelope. If more than one 
chart is desired, additional copies will be furnished at two cents apiece. 
All orders will be accumulated until August 1, after which your copies 


will be shipped you. 
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are vitally necessary. Then state 
there are other lines of insurance 
available should he be interested, 
naming the lines of lesser impor- 
tance and those known as “luxury” 
lines. Make up an all-inclusive 
outline to guide you in writing or 
dictating a survey report. Every 
time you find a new kind of mis- 
take in writing policies, make a 
note of it as something to look for 
in other cases. 

In making the report, it is ad- 
visable to avoid any inclination to 
be hypercritical or to emphasize 
errors made by other agents. Be 
constructive, not destructive. Re- 
member, when you criticize your 
competitor you may be criticizing 
your client’s friend, and you most 
certainly are criticizing your cli- 
ent’s judgment. 

The purpose of the survey is not 
to twist policies away from other 
agents, but to improve the assured’s 
insurance protection. Used prop- 
erly, it affords an excellent oppor- 
tunity for constructive selling. 

While some men may prefer a 
letter just making comments on 
errors and omissions, there are 
numerous forms issued to make 
the job easier. Many companies 
have printed forms of their own; 
they vary considerably, but the 
basic idea is the same. A complete 
set of survey forms may be pur- 
chased from various supply houses. 

One may prepare a very good 


I" AN EFFORT to determine the 
value of the insurance sur- 
vey to business concerns, the 
National Association of Credit 
Men mailed questionnaires to 
5,000 firms in 45 cities, and re- 
ceived 1,321 replies, an unusu- 
ally high percentage, indicating 
live interest in- the subject. 
Commenting on their findings, 
Mr. Henry H. Heimann of the 
National Association said the 
questionnaires actually devel- 
oped that where an insurance 
survey had been made, 20% 
better protection had _ been 
given, at 22% less cost. 


report written in longhand and 
give the same information as one 
prepared on forms encased in a 
neat binder. Yet the one written 
in longhand looks as though it was 
rapidly and carelessly prepared, 
while the other says you have spent 
much valuable time in preparation 
and it demands that your client 
also give it the necessary time to 
read and digest your comments 
and recommendations. 


IV. DELIVERY 


What is the best method of de- 
livering the report? Take it to 
your client’s office and leave it for 
him to peruse at his convenience? 
Never! 

When the report is ready for 
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delivery, we make an appoint- 
ment asking for one to four hours 
of his undisturbed time (depend- 
ing on the size of the report) and 
we will not deliver the report until 
we can have that time. We are 
entitled to it. We have spent 
hours, perhaps days, in preparing 
this report on Azs business. 

First, we ask him for the receipt 
we gave him for the policies, and 
we check off every policy; then he 
knows they have all been returned. 
This is important. 

Then we lay before him our re- 
port, pointing out the advantage 
of the policy records. We read ev- 
ery word on each subject and dis- 
cuss it, before going to the next, 
making notes of the “yes” and 
“no” and other comments. Usu- 
ally there are a number of changes 
and corrections to be made on his 
policies, and here we offer to fol- 
low through and have the changes 
made. We impress upon him that 
where any questions arise, he 
should be sure to call us as we have 
a complete copy of his report and 
are in position to advise him cor- 
rectly. 

Renewal Surveys? — We find it 
necessary to renew most of our 
commercial surveys each year, al- 
though we have a certain group 
that we renew every two years, and 
a few every three years. It is only 
through our continuous renewals 
that we build multiple lines; sel- 


HE National Wholesale 

Druggists Association in a 
bulletin to its members offered 
this advice: 

Do not underestimate the 
value of the services of an ex- 
perienced insurance agent in 
preparing forms of contracts 
and selecting the best arrange- 
ments for protection, as well 
as pointing out possible reduc- 
tions in insurance costs, the re- 
moval of hazards, increasing 
fire protection, and the per- 
manent improvement of your 
premises by better construction. 

Distribution of contracts 
among numerous agents and 
brokers has the effect of de- 
stroying any feeling of respon- 
sibility on the part of the indi- 
vidual agent, and it minimizes 
the compensation for services 
rendered. 


dom will we sell immediately all 
the lines recommended upon de- 
livery of our survey. 

Possible Returns. — We have re- 
ports showing where 82 surveys 
produced $15,728; 90, $12,216; 
149, $48,275; 331, $97,121; and 
248, $92,000. This is an average 
of $295 per survey. 

Personal Surveys.— These are 
considered by some to be the best 
opportunity. I know one large 
office making about 300 surveys 
each year, nearly all of which are 
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personal. They do not solicit com- 
mercial surveys as they claim the 
personal survey produces more re- 
turns for the time and work in- 
volved, and the business stays on 
the books longer. Each survey has 
an interesting story of its own. 

Some agents doing business in 
smaller cities and towns, may say 
the survey method is all right in the 
cities but it won’t work in the 
smaller places. That is a mistake 
—TI know, because I started my 
survey work in a small town. 

I knew nothing about surveys 
in 1910. I knew nothing about the 
insurance business. Had I known 
anything about it I would not 
have paid $4,500 for a bankrupt 


local agency, for 1 soon found 


that most of the business was con- 
trolled by the banks. I became 
convinced that if I were to survive 
I had to know more about the 
business than my competitors. I 
studied night and day. It was a 
case of root hog or die. My first 
success was a railroad line, the 
next schools, then the city-owned 
property, then manufacturing 
plants, mercantile buildings. In 
10 years, through the survey 
method, I secured more than half 
of the premiums of the town, in 
competition with four banks and 
other agencies. 

Consequently, I know the sur- 
vey plan will work in a small 
town, a large town, and the city. 

If you will work the plan. 


@ The automobile is here to stay. Or so it would seem from a recent 
action of the Milwaukee City Council in removing the horse 
watering trough in front of city hall to provide more space for cars. 


@Among other things that don’t turn out quite 
as you expect are people who drive automobiles. 


@AIll the world loves a lover, except when 
he is driving a car in crowded traffic. 





@ You Must Believe to Sell, 
and You Must Believe to Buy 


“They Have to Believe” 





Producers Are Apt to Take Too Much for Granted 
Concerning the Extent of the Prospect’s Beltef in 
the Value of Insurance 





WILLIAM C. FUNDENBERG 


* Why is it that of all the lines 
of protection sold to insurance 
buyers, a fidelity bond is by far 
the most undersold? Why is it 
that insurance agents, who ordi- 
narily do an excellent job of pro- 
tecting their clients and who read- 
ily master and explain all the 
mysteries of the various lines, 
neglect this important field? 

Like everything else, fidelity 
bonds must be sold. In order to be 
a good salesman of any article, a 
salesman must know his article 
and believe in it, and then he must 
be able to make his prospect be- 
lieve in it. If the prospect believes, 
no more is necessary, and right 
here is where a salesman of fidel- 
ity insurance most often falls 
down. His prospect does not be- 
lieve. This point is frequently 
missed by the salesman, and he 
thunders on about bond forms, 
reinstatement endorsements and 
what not when the chances are he 
might as well save his breath. 

Why do insurance agents, who 


are without doubt the world’s 
best salesmen, lose this point? 
The answer is, they take too much 
for granted. 

When a property owner is sold 
fire insurance, he is conscious of 
the destructive possibilities of fire 
and realizes that it is an imper- 
sonal force which may strike him 
and destroy his property. This 
same is true in a large degree of 
all other forms of protection 
against the famous three D’s of 
Death, Disease and Destruction. 
The buyer knows about them and 
to some extent is convinced that 
they may happen to him. The 
agent’s main selling problem is 
merely to arrange the right pro- 
gram of protection for his client as 
to form and amount. 


Man’s FatTrH In MAN 


When it comes to fidelity bonds, 
however, it is rare to find an em- 
ployer who is convinced that his 
assets might be depleted by the 
embezzlement on the part of a 
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trusted employee. This is natural, 
and is an example of man’s faith 
in man. Let us examine this 
phenomenon. 

When the employer selected an 
employee, he exercised something 
he called judgment, and this judg- 
ment either consciously or uncon- 
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sciously made an estimate of the 
honesty of the employee. 

As time passes, faith in the em- 
ployee grows and the judgment 
becomes more and more con- 
firmed. In time, the employer 
believes in the employee. This 
situation is repeated for every em- 
ployee the employer has. To him, 
they are “Bill” and “Jack” and 
“Mary” and “Ethel.” That they 


might become unfaithful is there- 
fore hard for him to believe. 

This is, however, what he must 
believe if he is going to be sold on 
fidelity insurance. Not that his 
employees are unfaithful but that 
they may become unfaithful, and 
to his sorrow. 

The fewer employees he has and 
the closer he is to them the harder 
is the task. This is exemplified by 
the fact that large employers uni- 
versally take fidelity bonding for 
granted and as a sound business 
proposition bond their employees 
just as they buy fire or liability 
insurance. They are not close 
enough to their employees to have 


developed a belief in them, and 


“ 


they are not the great “un- 
scratched field’? mentioned earlier. 
The small employer, employing 
from five to fifty employees, and 
their number is legion, is the great 
unworked field of fidelity. 

It is now possible, at an attrac- 
tive rate, to fit a blanket bond to 
the situation of almost every em- 
ployer. Blanket cover eliminates 
any guess work about whom to 
cover, and because the employee 
hazard is treated as a whole the 
salesman’s efforts in presenting 
the proposition are concentrative 
on the one central idea. 

Let’s get back to the idea — 
that the employer’s employee may 
be unfaithful. Let’s see how we can 
sell this idea to him: 
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(1) Emphasize to a prospect, 
not that his employees are dis- 
honest or untrustworthy, but that 
they may become dishonest. 

(2) Point out that it is the 
“trusted” employees who have 
the most opportunity to be dis- 
honest and the most opportunity 
of concealing it till a maximum 
amount of damage has been done. 
This point often sells the whole 
risk, for an employer may be hes- 
itating about the whole program 
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because of a disinclination to bond 
one trusted, long-term employee. 

(3) Use to advantage all re- 
ports of defaults in similar lines of 
business and all statistics of em- 
bezzlement losses that you can. 
Statistics alone won’t sell fidelity 
insurance, but they give you a 
means of using the power of 
repetition on the central theme of 
the story which we have empha- 
sized before, and that is that the 
employer must be made to belzeve. 


Casualty Lists in the Automobile War 
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——————— 


Last year’s traffic toll of approx- 
imately 34,400 deaths was 2,000 
more than in 1939 — a six per cent 
increase — according to prelimi- 
nary estimates by the National 
Safety Council. On a mileage basis, 
however, the death rate remained 
unchanged. Motor vehicle deaths 
hit a peak of 39,643 in 1937. In the 
last ten years, however, the total 
number of motor vehicles in use 
has increased one-fifth and total 
annual vehicle mileage is now half 
again as great. 





@ How Speed and Economy 
Result from — 


Arbitration—Builder of Good Will 





More Than Ten Thousand Troublesome Cases 
Have Been Settled Out of Court 





WILLIAM P. CAVANAUGH 


* THE LaDy who claimed she was 
injured when a piece of ceiling 
plaster fell into her dining room, 
may not know it, but she made a 
bit of history recently when she 
agreed to have her claim for per- 
sonal injuries settled by arbitra- 
tion instead of a court trial. By do- 
ing so she became a prominent 
party to the 10,000th case to be 
submitted before the accident 
claims tribunal of the American 
Arbitration Association. 


WipELy UseEp 


The arbitration of personal in- 
jury and property damage claims 
has now grown to maturity. To- 
day, there are forty-four accident 
insurers and many hundred claim- 
ants’ attorneys using the services 
of the American Arbitration Asso- 
ciation as’a quick, efficient and 
judicial substitute for litigation. 

Perhaps one reason why arbi- 
tration in the accident insurance 
field has succeeded is that the pro- 
cedure is fundamentally all things 
to all men. For example, to the 


Judges of the Municipal Court the 
existence of a tribunal which set- 
tles small claims out of court is a 
potent antidote to overcrowded 
court calendars. Statistics are 
ample to show that since the 
establishment of arbitration facili- 
ties, the local courts are no longer 
two and three years behind in dis- 
posing of cases. In fact, in the 
Municipal Court of New York, 
where Justice Pelham St. George 
Bissell is one of the pioneers in 
accident claims arbitration, the 
calendars are up-to-date. 

To the average attorney with an 
accident claimant as his client, 
arbitration offers a speedy hearing 
—just a single afternoon. And, 
finally, to the insurance executive 
it offers that intangible factor of 
customer good will — indeed often 
the agent’s most effective selling 
point. 

Let me explain a little more 
fully how arbitration works. It is 
no news to the insurance industry 
that there is a feeling among some 
people that the settlement of a 
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legitimate and often small claim 
involves a series of complicated 
and drawn-out actions. Most un- 
palatable to the average man, 
whether he is suing or being sued, 
is the spectre of having to go to 
court where both he and his wit- 
nesses are badgered by rival attor- 
neys and made thoroughly un- 
comfortable by the severity of the 
courtroom atmosphere. From my 
experience as an attorney I think 
that few persons survive such an 
ordeal without developing some 
feeling of antagonism to insurance 
companies in general and to the 
courts in particular. 

Arbitration has helped to amend 
this view towards insurance com- 
panies with great effect. As an 
arbitrator on accident claims cases 
I have witnessed scores of claim- 
ants, after being exposed to the 
informality and friendliness of the 
arbitration process, express the 
opinion that the companies are 
really interested in obtaining a fair 
settlement for the injured party. 


INFORMAL SETTING 


Such a result is obvious when 
one considers the contrast between 
a court trial for an accident claim 
and an arbitration hearing. At an 
arbitration the parties sit around a 
table and tell their story in their 
own words to an arbitrator who 
has had the experience and legal 
background to assure all dispu- 


tants a fair and impartial hearing. 
They meet, not in the harried and 
hurried atmosphere of a crowded 
courtroom but in the privacy of a 
conference room. Here witnesses 
are freed from the embarrassing 
gaze of judge and jury and thus, 
less overawed and more relaxed, 
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they can tell a more coherent 
story. 

The arbitrators incidentally 
serve without compensation, as 
public servants, and the cost of 
the proceeding is seven dollars a 
hearing to the insurance company 
and nothing to the claimant. 

Win or lose, then, there are few 
claimants who leave an arbitration 
without feeling that the company 
has done its part in helping to dis- 





ARBITRATION — BUILDER OF GOOD WILL 


Arbitration Hearing in Progress. — On the left a truck driver describes to the arbitrator, 
at the head of the table, how the accident happened. Note the dummy traffic lanes and 
miniature autos used to help witnesses reenact a traffic accident scene. On the right sit 
a clerk of the tribunal, an attorney for the insurance company and a witness (back to camera). 





pose of a case with the least pos- 
sible red tape. 

According to the attorney of 
record for one company, the 
awards made on the basis of 173 
cases resulted in 96 won and 77 
lost — which, he says, is about the 
same as the company averages in court 
trials. 

But how about the average cost 
per case? Here again, his comment 
is pertinent. 

**Let us for the sake of argument 


take a group of 100 cases with a re- 
serve of $100. These cases go to 
trial in the courts. Counting your 
defendant’s verdict and your plain- 
tiffs judgment, the total per case 
amounts to $88. 

“‘Now take a hundred cases with 
a reserve of $100 and send them to 
arbitration and you will find that 
the average cost is only $51.00, 
thereby saving $37 per case.” 

These figures tell their own story 
and provide their own conclusion. 





@ Greater Safety — Greater Economy 


It’s Good Business to Save Lives 





The National Conservation Bureau’s Widespread Traffic 
Engineering Activities Bring Forth Both 
Tangible and Intangible Savings 





* IF soMEBODY were to tell you of a “‘business venture’”’ which showed a net 
profit of $147,461 the first year, and in addition paid off the total initial invest- 
ment of $36,789, so that in succeeding years all the returns would be 100% clear 
profit, what would be your reaction? 

Such profits have been achieved, and with the general public as beneficiary. 
The figures given above are a composite of the savings accomplished through 
the application of modern traffic engineering principles to the reduction of 
accidents at 26 dangerous locations in various sections of the United States. 
Obviously, they represent only a small fraction of the actual savings which have 
resulted at the thousands of other locations not included in this summary, and 
they make no attempt to estimate at their true value the incalculable savings in 
life, limb, and happiness which also resulted. 

All the examples included in this summary have been prepared in the manner 
shown on the opposite page, and distributed by the traffic division of the Na- 
tional Conservation Bureau to traffic engineers, city and state officials and 
police, and others interested in improved traffic safety. Examples, released once 
a month, are furnished to the Conservation Bureau by traffic authorities in 
charge of the improvements made. 

Twenty-four of the examples summarized have recently been published in 
booklet form by the Conservation Bureau. Incidentally, this volume of “‘Before”’ 
and “‘After’? dramatizations of bad traffic situations and how they were cor- 
rected comprises an excellent gift by the safety-minded insurance man to the 
safety-minded public official, engineer, or traffic authority. 

Summary of the 27 examples follows: 

Accidents, year before improvement 624 
Accidents, year following improvement........ 206 
Reduction in accidents first year 418 


Accident cost year before improvement $201,550 
Accident cost year following improvement 17,300 
Gross reduction in accident cost $184,250 


Total cost of improvement 
Net saving first year $147,461 
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TRAFFIC SITUATION No. 24 
$50 TREATMENT OF S-CURVE SAVES $17,000 


PROBLEM: 


Trafic accident frequency at an § Curve on U. S. 395, the main 
highway between Reno and Carson City, Nevada, was increasing 
rapidly. This reverse curve was necessitated by the highway having 
to cross the railroad at this point 


ACCIDENT FACTS: 

There were 9 accidents with 17 injuries and 1 death in a two 
year period immediately prior to improvement. Of these 9 accidents, 
7 occurred at night. The reported property damage totalled $24,000. 
Most of the accidents occurred when vehicles, due to insufficient 
warning, failed to follow the curve 
FIELD STUDIES: 

Speed coupled with a lack of forewarning of the curve were 
revealed as the major causes of these accidents. The average speed 
of vehicles approaching the curve was $2.4 miles per hour. The daily 
trate volume is approximately 1,600 vehicles 





SOLUTION: 


Wavy center lines were painted as indicated on the highway 
approaches to the curve. These wavy lines, each 100 feet in length, 
began at 300 and $50 feet respectively in advance of the curve 
Reflectorized marker posts were placed so as to reveal the curve to 
traffic approaching from both directions. Conspicuous RR pavement 
markings were painted as shown. The total cost of these improve 


ments was approximately $50 


CHECK BACK: 


There has been only one accident, involving $100 property 
damage loss, at this location in a 17-month period subsequent to 
improvement. This indicates an accident reduction of 84°% and a 
net aaving of approximately $17,000 


lesued By Example Contributed By 
ay Bernard C. Hartung, Director 
Traffic Division trathic Engineering & Accident Anslysis 
National Conservation Bureen State of Nevada, Department of Highways 
Carson City, Nevada 
60 John Street, New York, N. Y. Junior Member, Institute of Traffic Engineers 











Copies of “Getting Results through Traffic Engineering” in booklet form are available at 25¢ 
each from the Traffic Division of the National Conservation Bureau, 60 John St., N. Y. C. 
Orders from New York City should add 2% for sales tax 
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The Largest Diamond. 
New York. — The Vargas dia- 
President 
Vargas of Brazil, was recently 


mond, named after 
sent from Europe by mail for 70¢, 
insured for $750,000. When con- 
verted into 23 pieces, it will be 
worth $2,000,000. {International} 


Bomb Wagon. Milwaukee, Wisconsin. — 
This remodeled patrol car, planned by Police 
Chief Joseph T. Kluchesky, which has a heavy 
steel hopper and reinforced springs, has been 
added to the city’s police equipment as a safe- 
guard against industrial saboteurs and other 
bomb users. The 3,300-pound hopper has 
passed experimental tests successfully. { Acme} 


Stop Accidents. Holly 
cooperation with the Motion 
mittee, M-G-M’s new Our Ga 
to prevent auto accidents to ch 
tional Conservation Bureau a 
committee. Producers can ¢ 
intriguing safety message b 
managers to secure showing 
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$22,226 of Stolen Nickels. New York. 


— The Board of Transportation of the City of 


What Is 
no bull — th 
nished by co 


Shrapnel-Proof. London. — Here's an idea, 
now popular in England, whereby a mattress 
“splinter-proofs” the roof of an ordinary car for New York recently received a check for 
ing Company 
eral, vegetable 
printed right 


it? (Answer 


protection from bombs and falling shrapnel. $22,226 under a bond written by one of our 


For a complete story on how war-time condi- member companies, covering a portion of the 
tions affect casualty imsurance, see the fasci- theft of many thousands of nickels by 31 


nating story on page 45 of this issue. {Acme} employees of the Independent Subway 





alifornia. — Made in 
re Traffic Safety Com- 
medy offers a new plan 
. Members of the Na- 
ely represented on the 


ate in spreading this 


g their local theatre 


e film “1, 


leveland, 


2, 3 


GO!” 


Obio. — It’s 
retouched photo fur- 
pf the Penton Publish- 
common object, min- 


mal, is not necessarily 


up. Can 


in 


our 


you 
next 


identify 
issue.) 


Million-Dollar Risk. Los Angeles, Cali- 
fornia. — This gigantic Douglas B-19 bomber, 
an experimental plane and the largest of any 
kind in the entire world, has been insured 
for one million dollars. The premium charged 
for the first crucial minute was $82,000, 
which then dropped to $3,000 an hour for the 
duration of the test flights. {Aeme Photo} 


Safety in Offices. Chicago, Illinois. — 
A yellow dividing line, with traffic instruc- 
tions, painted on the floor has proved quite 
effective in the office of the headquarters of 
the National Safety Council. As a result, 
the hired help no longer collides at the 
blind turns in the aisles and cerridors. 


Blowout at 75 M.P.H. Detroit. 
— The magic eye camera shows the‘left 
front tire blowing out in this experi- 
mental Plymouth car testing new safety 
run wheel. The car is holding a straight 
path despite the blowout because both 
beads of tire are held firmly on new 
rim (if brakes are not applied). {Acme} 


Wife Entertains Guests. Holly- 
wood,—A business huddle is held by 
Melvyn Douglas and Merle Oberon and 
their attorney, before a dinner that may 
bring Douglas half a million dollars worth 
of insurance. From Ernst Lubitsch’s “That 
Uncertain Feeling” — United Artists release. 




















F-L-A-S-H B-A-C-K-S 


New York once levied tariffs on New Jersey vegetables, chickens and 
eggs; New Jersey retaliated by taxing New York’s Sandy Hook light- 
house $1,800 a year. — Cliff C. Jones. . . . There is no group of men 
in any community better qualified to render public service than in- 
surance men. — Hon. C. Clarence Neslen. . . . Capital stock companies 
pay 18% Federal Income Tax on underw riting profits; non-stock car- 
riers pay little or none. Government should forbid that taxes be other 
than fair and equal to all business, insurance or any other. — Ray 
Murphy. . . . The insurance buying public knows so much more 
about the intricacies of insurance than it did 10, 20 or 30 years ago 
that an agent must have a thorough working knowledge of the business 
to keep far enough ahead of his policyholders and prospects to warrant 
and retain their confidence in his ability. —C. Edwin Blake. 
Many concerns are operating without “dishonesty insurance.” Here 
there is much work to be done and substantial commissions to be 
earned. — W. H. Bennem. . . . Those who have experienced the thrill 
of gaining a whole insurance account by means of a carefully thought 
out and well presented survey, can quickly answer the question that 
surveys are definitely worthwhile. — R. G. Hammond. . . . The ex- 
posure and punishment of one unethical attorney is worth the con- 
viction of at least 10 fake claimants. — Wayne Merrick. . . . The 
majority of crime today is committed by youth and neither youth nor 
youthful crime is peculiar to any locale. — E. H. Luecke. . . . Railroad 
accidents were as great a public shame in 1850 as motor vehicle acci- 
dents in 1 . Edward R. Granniss. . . . Any possible elimination 
of the “middleman” is something against which we can argue from the 
viewpoint of the general national good and not from the narrow 
perspective of our own selfish interests alone. — Arthur D. Cronin. 

If the agent of tomorrow wishes to remain in business; if he has 
not ‘already recognized the sign, he must realize and realize quickly 
that increased knowledge of his business in these fast-changing times 
is, to him, a positive necessity. — R. W. Forshay. 


A YEAR AGO IN THE JOURNAL 




















Deciding the Burglary Question 


RIEVES S. HODNETT 


* IF THE PLAN outlined in this 
article is used ‘‘according to direc- 
tions,”’ it will sell better than one 


policy for each five calls. The plan 


needs only intelligent trial. The 
little secrets employed to put 
“oomph” in the interviews are 
really no secrets at all; they are 
simple but highly effective expe- 
dients which take human nature 
into consideration. 

This suggested residence bur- 
glary campaign (please don’t go 
away) is primarily intended for 
those localities where “burglary” 
losses are rare. 

Even if your community does 
not have “burglary” losses, you 
still should sell residence burglary, 
theft and larceny insurance. You 
can sell a lot of these policies if you 
will go about it in the right way. 


Maybe there has never been so 
much as an apple snitched in your 
community; nevertheless, a family 
rarely ever leaves home for a few 
hours, days or weeks without won- 
dering whether burglars will call 
while they are away. That uni- 
versal uneasiness, nurtured by the 
daily papers, will sell policiesif they 
are not too expensive. 

If you will keep the following 
facts in mind, you will develop a 
fresh outlook toward residence 
burglary (as well as other small- 
premium lines). The plan is a 
tonic for jaded burglary selling 
effort. It is swift and breezy; keep 
it that way. Don’t linger. Make a 
lot of calls and make them short. 
Pack a crisp, bang, bang, bang ex- 
planation of the coverage into a 
few words simply understood. 


~<] Sales Dialog on Residence Burglary |e 
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Let your attitude be one of 
asking them to decide the bur- 
glary question one way or the 
other and it’s all the same to you 
either way. Don’t be arrogant, ill- 
mannered or careless but try to 
behave as though you were telling 
them about something they need 
rather than something you “sell.” 

If you are an average agent, 
you have been unsuccessful in sell- 
ing burglary to certain people. 
Some of these failures have been 
due to the cost, which you quoted 
on the basis of what you thought 
the prospect needed. This cost 
may have seemed high in view of 
the low loss frequency and severity 
in your territory. Usually a num- 
ber of such prospects were really on 
the verge of buying at one time or 
another, so head your list with 
their names. And you are going to 
use a price proposition this time. 


Prospect List 


In making up your list, be sure 
your prospect is a good moral risk. 
This is important because in the 
event of a theft loss, there may be 
no evidence of theft except the as- 
sured’s word that the property was 
stolen. When you are facing an 
adjuster with such a story, you 
want to know your client. 

Further, your list should in- 
clude only those to whom the ex- 
pense will be a trivial item. Don’t 
try to sell a fellow who must stop 


to rework his budget before giving 
you an answer. Also be careful not 
to overlook the smaller fry who 
can afford it. There are thousands 
of “‘middle-ground”’ fellows who 
are never solicited. If you won’t 
take the time to prepare the list 


RIEVES S. HODNETT 


with care, then don’t waste your 
time with the plan. 


Pre-APPROACH 


Now compose a reasonably short 
letter on residence burglary, built 
around a good company folder, 
which is available for the asking. 
Write two or three letters each 
day to people on your list and fol- 
low them up two days later. Don’t 
send out more letters than you can 
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follow up. If you get behind, stop 
the mailings until you catch up. 

Integrate this solicitation with 
your regular work. In that way 
the sales you make will be clear 
profit. Don’t stop before you finish 
your list and don’t mind if the 
first few turn you down. The law 
of averages will fix you up before 
you finish. 


INTERVIEW 


AGENT: I want to tell you about a 
certain policy; the cost is only $7.50 
per year. It is a residence burglary, 
theft and larceny policy. It not only 
covers losses caused by full-fledged 
burglary (which means “breaking- 
in’’), but also covers sneak-thievery, or 
losses caused by thieves entering 
through open or unlocked doors and 
windows. In addition, the policy cov- 
ers thefts, embezzlement, etc., by dis- 
honest servants. All people in your 
circumstances need this protection; 
most of them want it. Now that this 
new policy is available for only $7.50, 
many of them are buying. 


Prospect: I never have heard of 
any burglary losses of any consequence 
around here. 


AcENT: You are exactly right; we 
don’t have the big burglary and rob- 
bery losses here like they have in 
Miami, New York, and Kansas City. 
Our good experience is reflected in 
the very low rates. Yet you would be 
surprised to know how many small 
losses we have; such as thefts of suits 
of clothes, a watch, an overcoat, a 
handbag, etc. These losses run from 


$25 to $250 and would be paid in full 
by this policy — it is not one of those 
deductible policies. Of course there is 
always the chance that while you are 
away, at the movies — for a week end 
or vacation, a gang will come along 
and clean out everything of value in 
your home. 

Mr. Prospect, you need this protec- 
tion. It is a blanket policy, and the 
cost is small, We can make the insur- 
ance effective right now and if, when 
we deliver the policy later, you find it 
is not as represented you will be under 
no obligation to accept it. 

Prospect: All right, Mr. Agent, I 
think I'll take it. 

AcenT: Mr. Prospect, there is a 
limitation in the policy as to money 
and coin collections; losses of such 
property are limited to $25.00. If you 
need more protection on such prop- 
erty it can be arranged. 

Prospect: That’s all right. I never 
have as much as $25.00 in cash and 
my only coin collection is in my 
pocket. 

AcEnrT: This policy costs only $18.75 
for three years, making the annual 
cost average only $6.25. Would you 
like the saving that a three years basis 
will give you? 

Prospect: Yes, if it’s like you say it 
is, I suppose I’ll carry it permanently 
and I might just as well get it the 
cheapest way. 

* = 6 


“ce ” 


no, 


If your prospect says 
thank him for his time and leave 
him with this statement: “If you 
change your mind call me at tele- 
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phone number, etc., etc. But 
don’t put it off until you have a 
loss.” 

Before calling on your prospects 
have the gist of your little sales 
talk in mind so you won’t stumble 
around. If you know of some 
losses, write them down on a piece 
of paper and carry it in your 
pocket. Don’t use it unless neces- 
sary. Have a rate card in your 
inside pocket so you can quote for 
more coverage if he wants it. If 
you are calling on a merchant, 
have rates with you for his store, 
etc., etc. What I am trying to say 
is this: use your head. Try to an- 
ticipate the questions an intelli- 
gent property owner might ask 
and be prepared to answer them. 
Keep the interview professional; 
even in talking to a_ personal 


friend do not get off the beam. 
Talk to him tomorrow about golf, 
or the war or the poker game last 
night, but talk about residence 
burglary today. 

To get the effect of the “one- 
two,” many agents carry a blank 
application for another type of 
coverage. Then if the prospect al- 
ready has burglary or is cold to 
your charms, do a quick change of 
pace and sell him some other sim- 
ple inexpensive policy. Don’t try 
a big assortment and take up a lot 
of time. If you attempt to sell a 
second type of coverage give the 
essential facts in your opening 
statement and if he doesn’t brighten 
up, leave him. You want to come 
back, you know; and if you han- 
dle the situation properly, he will 
be glad to see you again. 


te 


@ Arthur Treacher, English actor, received a letter recently from his 
aged mother in London. According to Dorothy Kilgallen, Broadway 
columnist, the letter closed with this admonition: “Be awfully careful 


while you’re in New York. I hear the traffic there is terribly dangerous 


p> 


@ Insurance company safety engineers please 
take note. There’s a man living in Inglewood, 
California, by the name of Safety First. 
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“TI should think you would hide your 
face; being caught without insurance!” 





“Oh, but I really don’t mind waiting. 
I’m insured against waiting too long.” 











“You're a brute just like my husband. ‘Do you mean to tell me you’re fool- 
You don’t have the least bit of confi- ish enough to believe that I can be 
dence in my driving ability, either!” fully covered by that small policy?” 
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Roap SCHOLAR 


T. Harry Thompson in 
Sales Management 


Howard Medholdt thinks Maryland 
might complete the road signs now 
reading “Walk Facing Traffic” by 
adding ‘‘The other side is suicide.” 
Mr. Medholdt, we should say, is a road 
scholar. 


Di You “Sea” Tuis? 
Canadian Underwriter 

Freak of the Week is the caption 
given story of a policyholder, vaca- 
tioning on Cape Cod, who decided to 
take a dip. While he was swimming 
offshore a native mistook him for a 
porpoise and shot him through the 
left arm. The insurance company 
adds: “Insured was paid $195 for 
being shot accidentally on porpoise.” 


Ericut Lives To Go 
Newsweek 

A Benton Harbor (Mich.) farmer’s 
furnace exploded, whereupon (1) the 
cat’s fur caught fire, (2) the feline 
torch ran for the haymow, (3) the 
farmer, trying to save his barn and 
livestock, forgot the house, (4) the 
house burned down, (5) the barn 
burned down, and (6) the farmer suf- 
fered burns. The cat still has eight lives 
to go. 


CapirA.isM AT Its Best 
Nation’ s Business 

Insurance exists only among people 
who prize and cherish private prop- 
erty and the human rights associated 
with private ownership. Insurance, in 
a word, is capitalism at its best; 
capitalism in action. 


DiscOVERING FrRAuD 
Underwriters’ Review 


According to J. S. Seidman of the 
accountant firm of Seidman & Seid- 
man, New York, the annual loss to 
American business through fraud per- 
petrated by company employees totals 
in excess of $200,000,000. 

“That the record should contain 
fraud in such prolific measure is not 
the exciting feature. The part that 
brings a blush to the cheek of an 
auditor is that when they do pop up, 
it is found that so many of them had 
been started and blithely going on 
for long periods of time untouched 
either by controls set up inside the 
business or by the pursuit of outside 
auditors. 

Even more damaging is the fact 
that frequently some of these frauds 
come to light not as a result of internal 
or external audits, but wholly through 
accidental circumstances. Chance, 
rather than auditing, prevails. 
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Several Nuggets of Interest and 
Help from the Daily Press or 
Various Insurance Magazines 


Sure Test 


Myron S. Wall in 
The Casualty Insuror 


If you would know the value of 
accident insurance, try to go without 
your salary for a few months. 


DeFENsE Projects Boost INSURANCE 
Rough Notes 

A close-to-the-Canadian-border agency 
has written a $500,000 bond on 
British orders, has increased by $250,- 
000 a fire insurance line, collected a 
$700 premium on an aircraft parts 
manufacturing plant and reports also 
that there are “plenty of others.” 

An army corps at Camp Bowie, Texas, 
is requiring public liability and prop- 
erty damage insurance on all cars 
owned by officers and cadets. 

A Rochester, N. Y., agency has felt 
an improvement in business due to 
Government defense activities. In a 
number of instances they have ob- 
tained new clients who, upon coming 
to town, have called up to get 
their insurance in the same companies 
in which it had been carried else- 
where. A few policies have been 
written on Government contracts, 
some lines have been increased due to 
business pick-up. 


*‘We recently insured the automo- 
bile of a pattern maker who used to 
spend more time out of his shop but 
now finds it necessary to send one of 
his employees out with his car to make 
the necessary calls,” reports a New 
York State agency. “Before he obtained 
Government work he thought his 
business did not warrant the expense 
of automobile insurance.” 

An Oklahoma agency has been pro- 
curing considerable new business by 
contacting new people drawn to the 
town by a fifteen-million-dollar Gov- 
ernment project, in which twelve to 
fourteen thousand persons will be 
employed. 

A Rhode Island agency has been 
selling automobile liability insurance 
to persons employed on Government 
defense projects, who travel to and 
from their work. 





Here’s a Hot One 




















The Boss says if you’re so hot, how 
would you like a bit of cold canvass? 
— The Spectator 
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[Blur Every BUSINESS MAN, EVERY FARMER, 
EVERY PREACHER , EVERY FAMILY DOCTOR, EVERY 
INSURANCE MAN, EVERY NURSE,EVERY TEACHER, 
EVERY STENOGRAPHER—ALL WHO WORK — ARE 
MAINTAINING OUR FAITH , HEALTH, SECURITY, 














AS WE WORK, WE ARE MAKING DEMOCRACY WORK. 
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@ I— Some Accomplishments of Recent Months 


Stock Companies Preventing Fake Claims 





154 Individuals Were Convicted Last Year, while 
16 Unethical Attorneys Were Disbarred. 
Many ‘‘ Ambulance Rings” Broken Up 





BARENT TEN EYCK 


* THE stock companies, through 
the Claims Bureau of the Associa- 
tion of Casualty and Surety Execu- 
tives, have taken the lead in or- 
ganized resistance to fraud. The 
Bureau was founded on the policy 
that the job of policing fraud in the 
casualty insurance field is a nation- 
wide one and one which should be 
done by specialists trained and ex- 
perienced in criminal investigation 
and prosecution. Almost all of its 
Special Agents in the field are 
former members of the F. B. I. 

Last year, for instance, work 
was done in cases involving 2,226 
persons. 134 indictments, informa- 
tions or complaints were filed and 
154 persons were convicted of 
crimes involving frauds. As for 
unethical attorneys, 16 were dis- 
barred, seven were suspended 
from practice and two were repri- 
manded. 

We place first in importance the 
necessity of removing outside ob- 
stacles to the smooth functioning 


Coming: Some noteworthy cases recent- 
ly investigated by the Claims Bureau. 


of claim administration, whose 
goal is to make proper payment of 
justified claims. 

The Claims Bureau is more than 
an investigative agency. With the 
cooperation of claim executives it 
seeks to be always on the alert for 
opportunities to serve the Associa- 
tion’s member companies through 
helping to solve claim problems 
other than those involving fraud. 
Projects of this nature have been 
carried through in various fields: 


New Jersey workmen’s compensa- 
tion claim conditions; settlement of 
New York infant claims; dermatitis in 
products liability cases; insurance 
service plan — agreement with auto- 
mobile dealers; workmen’s com- 
pensation — legislative program of 
American Hospital Association; gen- 
tleman’s agreement in lieu of lien 
legislation to protect physicians in the 
state of Michigan in the collection of 
their fees for treatment of persons in- 
jured in accidents; practice in Cali- 
fornia workmen’s compensation cases 
as to exchange of medical information; 
and also a study of the plate glass sit- 
uation existing in the city of New York. 
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It has been found essential to 
efficient claim administration and 
to the combatting of fraud to have 
means for the interchange of 
information bearing on the claim 
histories of claimants. This has 
been accomplished through the 
Index System, maintained and op- 
erated by the Claims Bureau. 

The Index System not only 
traps claim fakers, but facilitates 
the making of settlements which 
are fair not only to the honest 
claimants (who of course con- 
stitute an overwhelming majority 
of all claimants) but to the insur- 
ance companies as well and to the 
insurance buying public which 
must pay the bill. The Index Sys- 
tem is operated without profit. Its 
services are not only available to 
the member companies but to all 
other insurance companies and 


self-insurers or to any organization 
against which claims are made. 

The publicity which naturally 
follows upon the breaking up of an 
organized fraud ring drums it into 
the public consciousness that the 
insurance companies have a police- 
man on the beat who is armed 
with a club and able to use it 
against real malefactors. 

Campaigns against ambulance 
chasing were undertaken in 1940 
in cooperation with seven different 
bar associations. 

Staff members addressed 39 dif- 
ferent claim associations through- 
out the country. 

To meet the demand of field 
claim men for precise information, 
a Claims Bureau Manual was dis- 
tributed. 

Two Claims Bureau Forums 
were held for claim men. 


cm 
Signs Refusal to Sign 


A claim adjuster had occasion to investigate an automobile accident 
which occurred in a small southern town. He soon discovered that his 
chief witness was one of those bench-sitters or cracker barrel philosophers 
who spend most of their time sprawled lazily in a wooden chair in the 
back of the general store. 

After getting the man’s story, the adjuster wrote it out in statement 
form and read it aloud. The witness agreed with its contents, but refused 
to sign it. All his cronies supported his position. Following some inner 
urge, the claim adjuster then took the statement and wrote underneath it 
“TI have read the above statement. It is true and correct to the best of 
my knowledge and belief, but I refuse to sign the same.” 

The adjuster then handed the entire sheet to the witness who readily 
signed it, with several of his cronies also signing as witnesses to his signa- 
ture. 
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In this Paramount reproduction of a London street in war-time, note from left to right: (1) Street 
lamp blacked out; (2) Suicide squad removing unexploded bombs; (3) Curbs visible in blackout; 
(4) Taxicab carrying fire equipment; (5) Pin-pointed headlights; (6) Painted fenders to prevent 
accidents in blackout; (7) “S” indicating air-raid shelter; (8) Sandbags shielding shelter stairway 
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Casualty Insurance in England-at-War 


E. B. FERGUSON 


HEN on September 3, 1939, theair 
W nid warning sirens sounded in 
London almost as soon as Mr. Neville 
Chamberlain had finished his broad- 
cast message to the nation telling it 
that, for the second time within living 
memory, ‘the people of the British 
Isles and of the Empire overseas were 
at war with Germany, and Civil De- 
fence personnel sprang rather breath- 
lessly to action stations to meet what 
they fully expected would be the 
“real thing,” much preparation had 
already been made by insurance men 
to meet the new problems created by 
this fundamental change in the na- 
tion’s life. It was realised that the 
occasional and comparatively light 
aerial bombardments of London in 
the war of 1914-1918 were no guide 
to the attacks which the enemy would, 
when the chosen time came, deliver 
against the heart of England. 


I. DispERSAL ARRANGEMENTS 


Consequently the first problem to 
be met by insurance managements 
was that of ensuring that, come what 
might come, the business should still 
be carried on. 

The week preceding the declaration 
of war, therefore, witnessed an exodus 


from the city, to which the only 
parallel was that of the exodus during 
the plague year of 1665. Country 
houses, some of which had been rented 
months before, were transformed al- 
most overnight into duplicate head 
offices and on the first Monday of 
war in many instances only nucleus 
staffs assembled at the original head 
offices. At the same time there was a 
considerable devolution of control 
from the centre to the country and 
provincial branches and a large num- 
ber of head office clerks were dis- 
persed to these branches. 

Meanwhile work on air raid shelters 
at head offices and the Companies’ 
premises in the more vulnerable cities 
was speeded up and the air raid pre- 
cautions organisations in every office 
building, fire squads, wardens, break- 
out gangs and so on, brought on to 
an action footing. 


II. Recorps 


Insurance trades on scraps of paper: 
imperative evidence of obligations as- 
sumed. These had to be safeguarded. 
Materially increased use had to be 
made of steel fittings, basements, 
strong rooms and photographic record 
keeping. New standards of safe keeping 
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had to be instituted in respect of par- 
ticularly important books and files 
and these, at the close of each day’s 
work, were taken underground. The 
work of photographic departments 
was extended to take off negatives of 
all important documents and book 
entries, dispersing these spools of neg- 
atives to some safer place than Lon- 


E. B. FERGUSON 


don, Liverpool or Birmingham. 
Comptometers, typewriters, calcu- 
lating machines and the many other 
mechanical appliances which are now 
part and parcel of an efficiently or- 
ganized office, acquired a new value. 
These, if destroyed, might not be re- 


placeable, consequently reinforced 
basements and strong rooms became 
their regular nightly home. This ac- 
complished, it was possible to breathe 
a little more freely in the knowledge 


that whatever happened, work would 
go forward. 

While the decisive defeat of the 
Luftwaffe by the Royal Air Force in 
August, September and October, 
1940, put an end to the possibilities 
of day time devastation of the city 
(it is worthy of mention that despite 
the many hours spent by the nucleus 
staffs left in the city in air raid shelters 
during the period of intensive daylight 
attacks, no “incidents,” to use the 
official term, were ever registered in 
the city itself), night bombing has 
taken a severe toll of property. 

Damage by high explosive to the 
modern ferro-concrete buildings in 
which most of the insurance com- 
panies’ head offices are housed is 
comparatively quickly overcome. Fur- 
niture and records can be removed 
to new premises and on jobs such as 
this every member of the staff has 
worked with a will when the necessity 
has arisen and there is little or no 
break in rhythm of production. Fire, 
however, is much more troublesome 
and it has been encouraging, when 
passing a burnt-out insurance office, 
to reflect that by the adoption of the 
safeguards mentioned above, the “in- 
cident” has had little or no real effect 
on work, 


III. Starr PRoBLEMS 


Large numbers of the younger men 
had for many months and even years 
before the outbreak of war, belonged 
on a volunteer basis to the Royal 
Naval Volunteer Reserve, the Terri- 
torial Army or the Royal Air Force 
Volunteer Reserve. As the war clouds 
gathered these men were embodied 
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England's old slogan: ‘‘Business As Usual” has become “Britain Delivers the Goods.” 
In Detroit, in cooperation with the J. L. Hudson Co. department store, the English 
staged the first of a series of exhibitions to boost British sales in the United States. 





in the Armed Forces by royal procla- 
mation and left their desks with the 
hearty goodwill of their companies 
at an hour’s notice. At a stroke the 
companies were deprived of ten to 
fifteen per cent of their male staff. 
This was followed by a progressive 
calling up for military service on a 
conscription basis of all men up to 
thirty years of age. In the aggregate 
this represents a formidable contribu- 
tion in manpower from the insurance 
business. 

The companies have dealt consid- 
erately with these men, keeping their 
positions open for them and helping 
them in many cases to meet their 
financial obligations. The progressive 
nature of the call-up gave executives 
some opportunity of budgeting ahead 
on staff needs. So far, insurance is a 
reserved occupation at age thirty, 
the Government having considered 
that by reason of its servicing essential 


government insurance schemes, the 
industry cannot be deprived of too 
great a proportion of experienced staff. 

Nevertheless a material reconstruc- 
tion of peacetime routine has been 
made necessary, and rather than fill 
the gaps caused by the departure of 
men for service, the offices, with the 
full cooperation of the remaining staff, 
have preferred wherever possible by 
decentralisation, elimination of any 
work not absolutely necessary, exten- 
sion of working hours, replacement of 
annual holidays by weekly rest periods 
as the exigencies of the work may re- 
quire, and similar devices, to secure 
a fuller individual contribution from 
their depleted staffs. 

However, only if the industry had 
been grossly overstaffed before the 
war would it have been possible to 
dispense entirely with new recruits. 
Therefore it has been necessary to re- 
sort increasingly to girl clerks. 
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On the whole the new machine 
works smoothly and although per- 
haps not of the 100 per cent efficiency 
of pre-war days, there is at present no 
evidence of congestion of work or ex- 
cessive pressure on staff. It is a strange 
fact that under war conditions it seems 
easier to achieve economies of organ- 
isation and secure increased output 
than in times of peace. 

It has to be kept in mind that the 
day’s work is only part of the war 
effort of the average Englishman. 
With 170,000 men and women serv- 
ing as part-time volunteers in the 
Auxiliary Fire Service and 924,000 
men and women as volunteers in the 
Air Raid Precaution Services — War- 
dens, Stretcher Parties, First Aid and 
Hospital Units —to say nothing of 
nearly 2,000,000 Home Guards, and 
day and night fire watching duties 
to be discharged both at home and at 
work, it will be realised that heavy 
additional demands are made upon 
the energy of employees. There is 
now no spare time for any of them. 

Insurance can be proud of the enor- 
mous contribution it has made to the 
part time Civil Defence Services, and 
the remarkable fact is that throughout 
the heaviest attacks, when continuous 
and prolonged night duties were be- 
ing discharged, this was not reflected 
at all in any loss of time in daily work. 
If to this is added the unusual condi- 


tions under which many of the em- 
ployees are having to live with their 
families evacuated to safer areas, it is 
remarkable how well the strain is 
being taken. 


IV. UnpERwRITING DIFFICULTIES 
Claims Experience 

One possible ground of anxiety was 
eliminated by exclusion from all pol- 
icies of any liability for “war risk.” 
While borderline cases inevitably arise 
and present sometimes difficulties 
of interpretation of the war risks ex- 
clusion clause, insurance managers 
have been saved headaches over dam- 
age caused by enemy action. 

War conditions, however, exercise 
a potent effect on claims experience. 
In the automobile field, while owing to 
petrol restrictions and ascending taxa- 
tion the number of privately owned 
cars and commercial vehicles on the 
roads has decreased compared with 
pre-war days, contrary factors have 
come into operation to keep the claims 
experience at an unfavourable level. 
Service vehicles of all kinds—R.A.F., 
War Department and Civil Defence— 
throng every highway. Many of them 
are of the heavy truck variety and 
some of extraordinary length. Others 
are fast high-powered vehicles. 

It may be that military drivers take 
risks which most civilian drivers would 
not contemplate, and perhaps adverse 





If I had my way, I would write the word “insure” over the door 
of every cottage, and upon the blotting book of every public 
man; because I am convinced that for sacrifices that are incon- 
ceivably small, families can be secured against catastrophes which 
otherwise would smash them up forever. — Winston Churchill 
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Tennyson’s Vision 


1842 


human eye could see, 


wonders that would be; 


argosies of magic sails, 


down with costly bales; 


and there rained a ghastly dew 


in the central blue; 


and the battle-flags were furled 


tion of the world. 


hold a fretful realm in awe, 
lapped in universal law. 


written in 1842 





For I dipped into the future, far as 


Saw the Vision of the world, and all the 


Saw the heavens fill with commerce, 


Pilots of the purple twilight, dropping 


Heard the heavens fill with shouting, 


From the nations’ airy navies grappling 


Far along the world-wide whisper of the 
south-wind rushing warm, 
With the standards of the peoples plung- 
ing through the thunder-storm; 


Till the war-drum throbbed no longer, 


In the Parliament of man, the Federa- 


There the common sense of most shall 
And the kindly earth shall slumber, 


— from “Locksley Hall” by Tennyson, 


experience in driving under 
black-out conditions is all im- 
portant. 

The black-out also has ad- 
versely affected the results 
under burglary insurances, not so 
much in respect of suburban 
properties but business premises. 
In the suburbs the house-break- 
ing criminal probably has been 
deterred — notwithstanding the 
grand opportunity offered by 
many houses left unoccupied 
through their owners having 
proceeded to safer areas — by 
the patrolling activities of air 
raid wardens and police, this 
latter force having been specially 
strengthened at the outbreak of 
war by the incorporation of 
special constables and war re- 
serves. The contents of business 
premises, however, have become 
an attractive proposition to the 
burglar because of the severe 
control exercised over the dis- 
tribution of commodities and 
rationing of food stuffs. “Black 
markets” for goods in short 
supply give him quick return. 

However, the boot is not on 











weather has also been a factor in the 
road accident experience. General 
opinion, however, is inclined to at- 
tribute the main blame to “black-out” 
conditions at night and it is significant 
that although night raiding by the 
enemy has developed on a heavy 
scale, the Ministry of Transport has 
had progressively to relax the restric- 
tions of motor vehicle lighting. The 
lesson to be learnt apparently is that 


one foot. National registration 
of every man, woman and child 
in the country, the issue of identity 
cards, and the inability to obtain es- 
sential foodstuffs except on ration 
books, has given the police forces 
fruitful additional methods of control 
over the criminal classes. 

Still discussing burglary business, 
it might have been thought that with 
premises being rendered temporarily 
or permanently uninhabitable by 
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bombing — delayed action 
bombs alone have often meant 
that householders in the 
vicinity have had to leave 
their premises for two or three 
weeks — claims for loss of 
property by theft or otherwise 
would have increased. This, 
however, has not proved to be 
the case. One or two cases of 
looting have been sternly dealt 
with by the courts, but on the 
whole the good neighbour serv- 
ice rendered by the Air Raid 
Warden organisation has proved 
invaluable. 

As regards workmen’s compen- 
sation loss experience, sufficient 
time perhaps has not yet 
elapsed to disclose the full effect 
of the tremendous spurt in pro- 
duction that followed Dunkirk. 
It is reasonable to anticipate 
that with all the adverse factors 
inseparable from workshops and 
factories working the clock 
round under production pres- 
sure and the employment of 
only partially-trained and often 
over-tired people whose normal 
periods of rest.have been broken 
into by night bombing, and 
with mass transfers of labour 
from non-essential industries to 
heavier war production indus- 
tries, claims would have in- 
creased both in number and in 
individual severity. Certain nerve 
specialists thought that under 
aerial bombing, cases of shell 








Today’s Lament 
1857 


It is a gloomy moment in history. 
Not for many years — not in the life- 
time of most men who read this — has 
there been so much grave and deep 
apprehension; never has the future 
seemed so incalculable as at this time. 
In our own country there is universal 
commercial prostration and panic, and 
thousands of our poorest fellow-citizens 
are turned out against the approaching 
winter without employment, and with- 
out the prospect of it. 

In France the political caldron seethes 
and bubbles with uncertainty; Russia 
hangs as usual, like a cloud, dark and 
silent upon the horizon of Europe; while 
all the energies, resources and influences 
of the British Empire are sorely tried, 
and are yet to be tried more sorely. 

It is a solemn moment, and no man 
can feel an indifference — which hap- 
pily, no man pretends to feel — in the 
issue of events. 

Of our own troubles (in the U.S.A.) 
no man can see the end. They are, for- 
tunately, as yet mainly commercial; and 
if we are only to lose money, and by 
painful poverty to be taught wisdom — 
the wisdom of honor, of faith, of sym- 
pathy and of charity —no man need 
seriously to despair. And yet the very 
haste to be rich, which is the occasion of 
this widespread calamity, has also tended 
to destroy the moral forces with which 
we are to resist and subdue the calamity. 

— from Harper’s Weekly of 
October 10, 1857 








tration upon the war effort has to 
some extent eliminated accident prone- 
ness and compensation mindedness. 


shock would develop among the civil- 
ian population. This has not occurred 
and it would almost seem that concen- 
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A similar experience has prevailed 
under personal accident policies. Civil 
defence work, even in the black-out, 
and fire watching, often involving 
roof work, seem to be less hazardous, 
if direct war perils are excluded, than 
engaging in various forms of sport in 
peacetime! 

Public liability covers similarly under 
war conditions have not proved un- 
duly costly to the companies. 

At the outbreak of the war when 
sandbag erections were appearing in 
every street, there were some claims 
for accidents in the black-out but this 
phase seems to have passed. Perhaps 
the explanation is that during the 
first winter of war with no raiding, 
people moved freely about the streets 
under black-out conditions and there- 
fore more than once came to grief. 
In the second winter of war, when the 
first shades of night coincided with the 
drone of the incoming German bomb- 
ers, everyone took good care to be off 
the streets before the fun commenced. 


The maintenance of summer time 
throughout the whole of the past win- 
ter facilitated this. 

In the fidelity and guarantee field it is 
thought in some quarters that a heav- 
ier claims experience may now begin 
to present itself. The progressive call- 
ing to the services of tried employees 
and the possibility that cash and ac- 
counts control may not be so effi- 
ciently carried out as in peacetime 
are factors not to be ignored. On the 
other hand, with work for everybody 
and restricted opportunities to engage 
in those money-making or pleasure- 
seeking enterprises which are usually 
the tap root of financial embarrass- 
ment, possibly the forebodings men- 
tioned may not have fulfilment. 

Engineering, boiler and the like in- 
surance present unusual claims prob- 
lems on account of the difficulty of 
replacement, as the demands of the 
fighting services, the civil defence or- 
ganisations and war production units 
have a priority claim upon all mate- 





Numbered Letters 


Some British and Swiss insurance companies use a correspond- 
ence system worth mentioning in case others have not considered it. 
Under this system all outgoing letters or wires are serialized, with a 
separate set of numbers for each destination. Each time a letter 
goes from Montreal to Zurich, for example, the mail clerk checks 
the number of the previous letter to Zurich, then puts the next 
highest number on the outgoing correspondence. And vice versa. 


Thus if head office gets letters 384 and 386 from Montreal but 
not 385, it requests a duplicate of the missing item. Similarly if 
Toronto office gets 259 and 261 from head office but not 260, it 
knows something has been lost and writes or wires for information. 
The method creates a certain amount of avoidable work, but it cer- 
tainly has its points in these days of uncertain communication 
lines. — Canadian Underwriter 
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rial. There is a particular danger in 
connection with policies covering con- 
sequential loss or time loss following 
breakdown of machinery, etc., be- 
cause of the probable delay in repair 
or replacement. 


V. PropucTION PROBLEMS 
New Sales 

It was only to be expected that 
under war conditions certain lucrative 
sources of premium income would 
take a knock. With restrictions on the 
sale of new and even second-hand 
automobiles; the laying up of existing 
cars during winter months to save 
taxation and the absence of time to 
engage in pleasure motoring, the new 
automobile business has been practically 
at a standstill. 

Burglary and public liability new 
writings have suffered from the gen- 
eral curtailment of business activity 
particularly in the distributive trades 
and this is not off:et in these particu- 
lar branches by industrial develop- 
ment. 

With fidelity and guarantee business, 
however, loss of premium due to cur- 
tailment of activity in one direction is 
offset by increased activity in other 
trades. There is an increased demand 
for administration bonds and the like. 

The same remark applies to com- 
pensation writings. The lessening and 
in many cases complete stoppage of 
work in the lighter industries has been 
offset by intense activity in the heavier 
ones and the number of people gain- 
fully employed mounts month by 
month. 

An exceptional new line in public 
liability coverage has come to the 


A JOURNALIST now in war-torn 

London reports that many 
Londoners got their principal 
shock after one severe raid, from 
the subsequent advertisements of 
a bombed-out department store 
informing them that it had kept a 
duplicate set of books in a safe 
spot, so that they could expect 
their bills at the end of the month 
as usual. 


front as a result of the demolition 
work on property damaged by enemy 
action. Although this is a type of risk 
regarded as distinctly hazardous, 
companies generally are giving the 
coverage because of the exceptional 
conditions of the moment. 

Plate glass new business has suffered 
from the fact that in any area subject 
to enemy attack no one in his senses 
would install a costly plate glass shop 
front. 

In the personal accident field, while 
the usual sources of new business have 
largely dried up—for rightly or 
wrongly personal accident cover is 
largely regarded in England as a 
luxury only to be indulged in when 
the personal income position is easy — 
new proposals have been originated 
by the various group personal accident 
insurance schemes instituted to ensure 
compensation to volunteers who pro- 
vide the man power in the Civil De- 
fence organisations of individual 
offices and works. 


Renewals 


A rather strange line of thought 
has been taken by many insured. With 
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War-Time Humour 


The Nazis handed out pamphlets showing preoccupation caricatures 
of Hitler in Holland newspapers, alongside flattering photographs 
showing “‘the true, kind personality of the Fuehrer”; the Dutch folded 
them so the caricatures showed and put them in frames. A bookseller 
in The Hague was ordered to remove a picture of Queen Wilhelmina 
from his window; he replaced it by a full-length photo of Hitler and a 
display of swimming-coach Braun’s book, ‘How Do I Learn to Swim?” 
German bands have stopped playing, ‘We Are Sailing Against Eng- 
land” because little Dutch boys following the troops used the three 
drum beats between verses to shout, “Swim! Swim! Swim!’ When 
newspapers were instructed to report that British bombs hit nothing 
but cows, a Dutch wag wrote to a paper urging erection of a monu- 
ment to Goebbels’ “Unknown Cow.” To trick British airmen into 
wasting bombs the Germans built a vast fake airfield of wood, with 
hangars and planes painted on it; the next night a lone British plane 
flew overhead and dropped a lone wooden bomb. — Canadian 


Underwriter 





the havoc wrought by enemy bomb- 
ing all around them they have been 
inclined to fall into the error of sup- 
posing that this was the only risk that 
mattered and to lapse their peace- 
time insurance policies in  conse- 
quence. Maybe also financial strin- 
gency through increased taxation and 
high cost of living particularly among 
clients of fixed incomes has had some- 
thing to do with this false economy. 
Many motor vehicles have been given 
up and have probably found their 
way into service use. For example, 
several thousand London taxicabs 
are in use today for Auxiliary Fire 
Service purposes, and as the war 
develops there is a real possibility 
that the greater part of the road 
transport system of the country may 
come under the direct management 
of the Ministry of Transport. 

This question of renewals is often 
bound up with that of liberalisation 
or restrictions in policy conditions. 


Liberalisations and Restrictions 


In normal time with policies giv- 
ing burglary cover on the contents 
of private houses in England, it is 
permissible for the premises to be 
unoccupied for a maximum of three 
months without voiding the cover and 
permission can also be sought for an 
extension of this period of unoccu- 
pancy without payment of an addi- 
tional premium. Voluntary or com- 
pulsory evacuation of the population 
from danger areas has meant in many 
cases that the insured have left their 
homes for long periods and in many 
cases without realising that advice of 
the unoccupancy has to be given to 
the insurance company. 

On the whole, when claims have 
arisen in such circumstances the 
companies have displayed a tendency 
towards liberalisation of the policy to 
the extent of meeting the claims de- 
spite the breach of the unoccupancy 
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clause. Air bombardment damage to 
premises raises questions regarding 
burglary covers. The temporary re- 
pairs which local authorities are 
required to effect in order to make 
the premises reasonably habitable and 
secure do not, generally speaking, 
present adequate safeguards against 
inbreaking. 

In some cases the hazard may be 
quite a serious one and the companies 
are faced with having to make the 
choice of cancelling the insurance 
with the regrettable loss of what 
normally can be regarded as desirable 
business, or to continue the insurance 
with or without some partially protec- 
tive endorsement. 

In the personal accident field most 
companies, in an effort to conserve 
renewals, work on the basis that the 
enlistment of an assured in one or 
other of the services does not stultify 
his personal accident insurance so far 
as normal accidents are concerned. 
If an assured, for instance, who is 
serving with the Forces meets with 
an accident whilst in his home on 


WENTY THOUSAND members 

and civilian employees of the 
New York police department re- 
cently attended a series of lectures 
on disaster control, emphasizing 
methods of defense against aerial 
bombing. Topics dealt with black- 
outs, sabotage, air-raid precau- 
tion, organization of civilian 
auxiliaries, guarding of key cen- 
ters, methods of handling bombs, 
communications, prevention of 
panic and other emergencies. 





O"= sense of humour, by the 
way, however inscrutable it 
may appear to our friends in 
America, has not yet been even 
remotely threatened with extinc- 
tion by Mr. Hitler’s explosives. 
You will have your own opinion 
whether or not that is for the best. 
— George G. Beamish. 





leave, then the cover under the policy 
applies. It does not, however, cover 
accidents directly attributable to his 
war service. Many service policy- 
holders do not feel that the cover pro- 
vided under the policy in this way 
warrants the continuation of the in- 
surance and the lapse ratio in this 
direction therefore has been very 
high. 

Damage by enemy action to busi- 
ness premises has affected public liabil- 
ity renewals. Special surveys are made 
necessary. 

In plate glass policies, what with 
the breakage by enemy action of a 
good deal of the glass in target areas, 
and the inevitable delay in making 
replacement — if in fact replacement 
is made which is not often, as both 
the insured and the company prefer 
to board up broken windows leaving 
claims settlements until normal con- 
ditions return — renewals are dimin- 
ishing in number. 


VI. Acciwent PREVENTION 


It is not easy under war conditions 
to carry on with any programme of 
accident prevention or safety first. In 
normal times in England this aspect 
of casualty business has not loomed 
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so largely as it does in the States. 
Propaganda among employers and 
employees along these lines has had 
to be left largely to their own repre- 
sentative bodies, in addition to which 
the control exercised by the author- 
ities has progressively aimed at higher 
standards. 

Possibly the one branch of casualty 
business in England where the insur- 
ance companies have directly under- 
taken accident prevention work is 
machinery breakdown, lift, boiler and 
engineering covers; the men engaged 
in this work, being technicians of 
considerable experience and high 
qualifications, are naturally much in 
demand under war conditions to take 
up key positions in work of national 
importance. However, so far, despite 
these prior claims the servicing of the 
contracts has been carried through. 





WEWS /reW: WOMENS FIRE FIGHTING BRIGADE 
- OF 5,000 BEING FORMED IN NEWYORK AREA 
| TO FUNCTION IN THE EVENT OF WAR! 


HYDRANT 
MODEL (very 
wogey) 











Illustration from Weekly Underwriter 


SS is now making 
asbestos gloves, elbow high, 
for London’s civilian population. 
Wearing the gloves, Londoners 
can toss hot ones (incendiary 
fragments) out of their path. 


VII. UniversaAt INSURANCE 


The casualty departments of the 
companies have not been called upon 
to render any special service to the 
State in the way of administering 
schemes for the insurance of the whole 
population against war risks both as 
affecting the property and the person. 
This task has in some aspects fallen 
upon the fire departments of the com- 
panies. The state schemes as affecting 
property in this connection may be 
summarized as follows: 


(a) A scheme for insuring commod- 
ities against war damage. This from the 
outset of the war has been administered 
by the offices through their fire depart- 
ments and by Lloyd’s Underwriters, 
all acting as Agents of the Board of 
Trade. 

(b) A new scheme to cover buildings 
against War damage. This will be ad- 
ministered by the Government through 
its income tax collecting machinery. 

(c) Another new scheme known as 
the “business scheme”’ for insuring goods 
other than commodities used wholly or 
mainly for the purposes of business. 
This scheme will be administered by the 
fire offices and Lloyd’s Underwriters as 
agents of the Board of Trade. 

(d) A further new scheme known as 
the private chattels scheme to cover 
personal effects and household goods. 
Here again, the fire departments of the 
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offices and Lloyd’s Underwriters will 
act as agents of the Board of Trade. 

(e) Some variations of (b), (c) and 
(d) apply in the case of farmers. 


With regard to injury and loss of 
life through enemy action, the Gov- 
ernment, through its Public Assistance 
Boards, provides suitable compensa- 
tion to the sufferer or dependents. 
There is no question of policies being 
issued in this connection or of any 
premium contributions being made. 
It is a general indemnity provided out 
of public funds designed to cover all 
the citizens of Great Britain who are 
taking the part in the front line of the 
struggle for world liberty and civiliza- 
tion. 

Events have shown that in almost 
20 months of war civilian casualties 
amount to nearly 30,000 killed and 
about 40,000 injured. The companies 
therefore acted with sound judgment 
in deciding to stand on the principle 
that insurance of war injuries and 
war damage to property was an obli- 
gation of the State. The impressive 
financial strength of the offices is 
today, as ever, fully adequate to meet 
all claims which may arise out of 
normal insurance trading — their 
funds must not be impaired by having 


to respond for the suffering and 
devastation springing from modern 
war. 


VIII. Lessons FoR THE UNDERWRITER 

If there is one lesson more than 
another to be derived from the experi- 
ence of casualty insurance in England 
during these first twenty months of 
war, it is that while adhering to funda- 
mental underwriting principles, the 
soundness of which has been tested by 
time, there has to be flexibility in the 
practical application of these principles. 
Preconceived conclusions are apt to 
be falsified by events. The war passes 
through changing phases. The under- 
writer must adapt his outlook and 
ideas to the demands of the moment 
always remembering that insurance 
plays an integral part in the economic 
structure and functioning of the coun- 
try and that it is up to him, as much 
as the Government official, the manu- 
facturer and the trade union leader, 
to see that no sand gets into the 
bearings. 

The second lesson is that the whole 
country is in this thing together. No sec- 
tional interests can be served or in- 
dividual advantages pursued. It is not 
a case of making money out of the 





‘Phone-tically Speaking 


An English evacuee related this story of an Englishman in a 
telephone booth trying to get a connection when a bombardment 
started. He had difficulty in making the operator understand the 
name of the exchange, which was Ealing, and the crescendo of the 
air raid made matters much worse. Finally, in desperation, he 
shouted: “E for ’erbert, A wot ’orses eat, L where yer’ll go 
when yer dies, I for ingines——them things in front of trines, 


N wot lays eggs, 


G for gorblime. 


Now ’ave yer got it?” 
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war, but of keeping a vital national 
service going so that the national eco- 
nomic structure shall be brought 
through this period of emergency and 
recurrent crises as little impaired as 
possible. 

Finally, casualty insurers can make a 
definite contribution to the national effort 
in war time, from their knowledge and 
experience. Through their various 


technical committees they can place 
at the disposal of the authorities in- 
formation and suggestions which can 
have a vital bearing on war produc- 
tion in all its aspects. 

It is in the spirit of Mr. Churchill’s 
fine phrase; “To the battle and to the 
toil,” that all insurance men in Great 
Britain have played their part in these 
historic days. 





Other “Days of “Doom” 


7783. William Pitt, British Prime Minister: ‘“‘There is scarcely 
anything around us but ruin and despair.” 

7837. Queen Adelaide of England: “I have only one desire — to 
play the part of Marie Antoinette with bravery in the coming 


revolution.” 


7849. Disraeli: “In industry, commerce, and agriculture there is 


no hope.” 


7851. The Duke of Wellington: “‘I thank God I will be spared 
from seeing the consummation of ruin that is gathering around.” 





selling phrase. 





Announcement to Readers 


If you have an idea, and I have an idea 
— and exchange them — we each have two 


One dollar each will be paid for brief items that “‘pack a 
wallop” in a few words — a snappy approach; a clinching 
argument for closing or overcoming delay; a “‘sentence ser- 
mon” driving home need of insurance; an answer to an ob- 
jection; a slogan generally applicable; a thought-provoking 


Rules. One dollar each will be paid for the 
best 20 items submitted for publication and 
reaching the editor on or before August 1. 
Send your entry to THe CasuALTy AND SURETY 
Journat, 60 John Street, New York City 
































Uncle Sam Needs Pilots 


Tue War Department has requested the cooperation and 

assistance of this Association and its members in popular- 
izing the recently adopted slogan and design 
appearing on this page. 

In order to interest and procure the 120,000 
applicants needed annually to supply the re- 
quired number of qualified young men under 
the program of training 30,000 pilots annu- 
ally, it is necessary to arouse the highest pos- 
sible national interest in Army flying cadet 
training, officials state. 

It is the desire of the Department to make “Keep ’em 
Flying!’ the national slogan for the duration of the 
emergency, and one that will become the popular every- 
day expression by persons of all ages and in all walks of 
life. It is designed to focus the public mind on unity of 
purpose and action and express high morale in our Na- 
tional Defense effort and, incidentally, at the same time 
keep our pilot needs before the public. ““Keep ’em Fly- 
ing!” applies to the wheels of activity in the whole Na- 


tional Defense program as well as to airplanes. 

The objective, of course, is to get people everywhere to 
use the phrase ““Keep ’em Flying!’’ as an expression of 
felicity, high morale, or as a toast, to the point where 
“Keep ’em Flying!’’ will replace such everyday expres- 
sions as “So long!,” “‘I’ll be seeing you!,”’ “Down the 


hatch!,” “‘How!” and similar expressions. 


zxKwkKkKK Kk * 


Be a U. S. Army Flying Cadet 

















“<The Customers Always Write” 


MIRACLE? 
Chicago, Ill. 
To the Editor: 

What a miracle of accomplishment 
the insurance world would witness in the 
next twelve months if every agent in the 
land would ’rouse himself each morning 
with an imaginary bugle call and, like 
the boys in Uncle Sam’s army, march 
forth to his selling job and stick to it all 
day with unswerving devotion! 

Wane FETZER 
_ > —_ 
Unusuat CovERAGE? 
Hutchinson, Kansas 
Attention of the Editor: 

We have a veterinarian customer in- 
terested in malpractice coverage, but to 
date have been unable to locate any com- 
pany which could consider this at all. 

N. 

[Information forwarded. Veterinary 
malpractice essentially is a property 
damage liability insurance, although 
damages from such malpractice may 
well include bodily injuries, it is 
pointed out by E. W. Sawyer, At- 
torney, National Bureau of Casualty 
and Surety Underwriters. — Ep.] 

—_ 
PROMOTIONAL HELPs 
Athol, Mass. 
To the Editor: 
Might you be able to furnish certain 


60 


cartoons for agency advertising, as on 
pages 12, 26 and 43 for May? Are mats 
available for newspaper advertising? 

F 


[No mats are available at the pres- 
ent time. Whether this type of sales 
help will be added later is something 
for the future to decide. Meanwhile, 
readers are privileged to reprint with 
the customary credit line — this per- 
mission applying only to original ma- 
terial, not that credited to another 
source. For special reprint prices for 
“The Romance of Insurance” see 
page 61, May issue. — Ep.] 

_ > _— 
INFO on C. or C. or U. S. 
New York City 
Dear Sirs: 

Where can I secure a complete set of 
the insurance publications listed on page 
23 of your May issue, issued by the 
Chamber of Commerce of the United 
States? 

N. 

[Write direct to their ‘Home Of- 
fice” in Washington, D. C., or your 
local Chamber. — Ep.] 

_ <ee 
ACADEMIC VIEWPOINT 
Newark, N. J. 
To the Editor: 

A very effective Journal of Insurance 
Opinion. Every issue has been crammed 
full with vital and informative facts 
presented in a palatable fashion. 


ProFessOR LAURENCE J. ACKERMAN 
University of Newark 


a > — 
For AGency BULLETINS 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Dear Sir: 


We appreciate permission to reprint a 
recent “sales interview” from the Jour- 
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NAL. You may be interested in this no- 
tice which appears in our agency bulle- 
tin: “If you don’t read The C.&S,J., 
you should. Ask about it.” 

Cuar.es H. BoKMAN 


Sete, tall 


Marino REPRINTS 
Boston, Mass. 
To the Editor: 

What are the mailing rates for your 
two recent 16-page reprints, ““Hazards 
in Our Home Sweet Home,” (March) 
and “Summertime Safety in the Great 
Outdoors” (May)? 

N. 

[Assuming you fold booklet length- 
wise and insert in ordinary No. 10 
envelope, rates would be as follows — 
First class, sealed: 4¢ local, 6¢ out-of- 
town. Third class, unsealed, 1%¢. 
Parcel post (bulk) mailings vary as to 
weight and zones — see local post- 
master. — Ep.] 


OpporTuUNITY 
New York City 
Attention of the Editor: 

Please accept my thanks for the cas- 
ualty opportunity chart, companion 
piece to the surety one which appeared 
in the April issue. 

I, 

[For complete picture of both cas- 
ualty and surety “opportunity months” 
see page 60, April, 1941, and page 42, 
June, 1940. — Ep.] 


SuBsCRIPTION 
Des Moines, Iowa 


To the Editor: 

Style and spice of your publication 
makes me want to read every article. A 
magazine as good as this one would cer- 
tainly warrant a subscription price and 
also carry advertising. 

Sam Dorsey 

[Anyone interested is privileged to 
enter a subscription to THE CAsuALTy 
AND SuRETY JOURNAL at the nominal 
price of $1 a year. Although we fre- 
quently have been approached on the 
subject, we are committed to a defi- 
nite policy of “no advertising.” —Ep.] 


_ > _ 
ROMANCE 
New Orleans, La. 
To the Editor: 

Please advise if we could obtain 300 or 
400 copies of ““The Romance of Insur- 
ance” which appeared on page 41 of 
your March issue. 

F. 

[Yes, indeed. Regular reprint prices 
appear on page 2 of each issue, while 
special rates for four of these “Ro- 
mance Posterettes” may be found on 
page 61 of the May issue. — Ep.] 


aes pes 
SALESTALK 
Baltimore, Md. 
To the Editor: 

May we reproduce in our bulletin to 
our producers, Earl Johnson’s “Sales 
Dialog” on Public Liability, appearing 
in your April issue? 

Cc. 


[Permission gladly granted. — Ep.]} 





Lino L. SERTEL, President of Sertel- 
Reducka, Inc., Miami agency, has 18 
years’ insurance experience to his credit. 
At age of eight became “an independent 
contractor,” with duties consisting of 
escorting a cow to and from her pasture 
for $1.50 a month. After graduating 
from high school, he worked in a shoe 
store where his employer said of him, 
“Lino was the best clerk I ever had be- 
cause for one thing he never forgot a 
lady’s face he ever fitted a shoe to.” Fol- 


lowing telephone company experience, 


he entered insurance in Miami. Past 
honors: Treasurer, Miami Builders Ex- 
change; Chairman, Tourist Entertain- 
ment Committee, C. of C.; Publicity 
Chairman, Dade County Community 
Chest; Secretary, local Red Cross; 
member, Civitan Club, Advertising 
Club, Greater Miami Airport Associa- 
tion, Rod and Reel Club, Surf Club 
and Westchester Country Club (N. Y.). 
(Attractive Nuisance, page 3.) 


e FF 


Wituram C. FuNDENBERG, associate 
Manager, Fidelity and Deposit Los An- 
geles office, has specialized in fidelity 
work for 17 years. Stanford University 
and Harvard Law School. President, 
Surety Underwriters Association of 
Southern California. (They Have to Be- 
lieve, page 24). 


E. B. Fercuson sent us his timely and 
fascinating article by Clipper from Lon- 
don, where he is General Manager of the 
Phoenix Assurance, Ltd. (For assist- 
ance in procuring this unusual insurance 
story, we are indebted to J. M. Haines, 
former President of the Association of 
Casualty and Surety Executives and 
U. S. Manager of the London Guaran- 
tee and Accident.) Mr. Ferguson en- 
tered insurance in 1920 in Glasgow, 
later becoming a Branch Manager in 
London, following which he was sent to 
South Africa. Eventually he was called 
back to London and was appointed to 
the highest executive office of his com- 
pany just before the outbreak of the war. 
Obviously, he is entirely familiar with 
every step taken to safeguard, under 
war conditions, this business of insurance 
with its many ramifications. (Casualty 
Insurance in England-at-War, page 45.) 


y & F 


WituiamM P. CAvANAUGH is head of his 
own law firm at 49 Wall Street, New 
York. One of the founders of the arbitra- 
tion movement for accident claims. 
L.L.B; New York University. Member, 
special panel, New York Labor Rela- 
tions Board; Selective Service (Govern- 
ment Appeal Agent); American Legion 
(Commander, Adv. Post). (Arbitration — 
Builder of Good Will, page 27.) 
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Joxun F. McMauon is Executive Secre- 
tary of the Air Hygiene Foundation of 
America, Pittsburgh. He has been a 
member of the Foundation’s staff since 
organization started five years ago. 
Newspaper and publicity experience 
with New York Sun, Associated Press, 
Columbia University, American Chemi- 
cal Society and other organizations. 
University of Notre Dame, B.A. (Defend 
the Defense Worker, page 8.) 
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BaRENT TEN Fick is General Solicitor of 
the Association’s Claims Bureau. Prince- 
ton University and Columbia Law. 
Positions held: Assistant United States 
Attorney, Southern District of New 
York; Assistant Corporation Counsel, 
New York City; a Chief Assistant to 
Thomas E. Dewey in New York County 
investigation of organized crime; Assist- 
ant District Attorney, New York County, 
in charge of Fraud Bureau; Member of 
Admissions Committee, Association of 
the Bar of the City of New York; and 
Discipline Committee, New York Coun- 
ty Lawyers Association. (Stock Companies 
Preventing Fake Claims, page 43.) 


. 


Harry E. Reynovps is Secretary of the 
Dunning and Dunning Company, Du- 
luth, Minnesota. First started survey 
work in 1910, “as a necessity to build up 
a local agency in a town of 5,000.” Has 
spent his entire time in survey and 
service work ever since, considering it 
the foundation of his agency which now 
comprises 18 people. Chairman, Fire 
Prevention Committee, Chamber of 
Commerce; Executive Committee, Du- 
luth Safety Council; Mason; Executive 
Committee, Minnesota Association of 
Insurance Agents; Duluth Engineers 
Club. (Preparing and Delivering the Survey, 
page 17.) 


Rueves S. Hopnetrt is Vice President of 
Burch-Hodges-Stone, Inc., of Martins- 
ville, Virginia. In insurance since 1923. 
Once he sold a $10 auto accident policy 
to an 18-year-old boy. The enraged 
mother demanded it be cancelled, and 
would listen to no other course. In less 
than two weeks the boy was killed, and 
the mother would have been paid $5,000. 
A Director of the Virginia Association of 
Insurance Agents for past three years. 
His hobby is photography. (Deciding 
the Burglary Question, page 35.) 
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W. L. McCormick is Supervising Audi- 
tor of the New York office of the Hart- 
ford Accident and Indemnity Company, 
in which type of work he has had 23 
years’ experience. He is a member of the 
Payroll Auditing Committees of the New 
York Compensation Rating Board and 
the National Bureau of Casualty and 
Surety Underwriters, and has headed 
this year’s payroll audit course for The 
Insurance Society of New York. (The 
Payroll Auditor, page 11.) 
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Horace Ervin, Account Executive with 
the advertising firm of Albert Frank- 
Guenther Law, Inc., New York, works 
largely with insurance accounts. Writes 
articles on insurance for banks every 
month in Banking, journal of the Amer- 
ican Bankers Association. Believes that 
the cartoon continuity, properly used, 
is an effective technique for communi- 
cating ideas. A.B., Davidson College. 
(The Way of the World, page 6.) 


Cartoon on page 42 furnished Tue 
CasuALTY AND SuRETY JOURNAL by the 
Institute of Life Insurance. It is part of 
their comprehensive campaign of ad- 
vertising and publicity. 





What Did You Learn? 





QUICK QUIZ 





1. Can you name at least five questions 
concerning the “educational movement”’ 
to which answers must be secured if 
hoped-for progress is to be made? 
(Page 2) 


2. From an insurance or legal view- 
point, what is meant by an “attractive 
nuisance”? (Page 3) 


3. How does absenteeism in industry 
affect defense preparations? (Page 8) 


4. What contribution to insurance is 
made by the payroll auditor? (Page 77) 


5. Who are the new officers of the Asso- 
ciation of Casualty and Surety Execu- 
tives? (Page 76) 


6. Can you name eight points to bear in 
mind in preparing a survey, and three 
points in delivering it? (Page 79) 


For Our Busy Readers 


7. What fact do producers take too much 
for granted, in selling fidelity? (Page 24) 


8. What is meant by arbitration of 
claims? (Page 27) 


9. Do traffic safety improvements usu- 
ally result in money savings? (Page 30) 


10. How can burglary insurance be sold 
in communities that rarely have a big 
loss? (Page 35) 


11. How does the Claims Bureau oper- 
ate to prevent fraudulent claims? (Page 
43) 


12. In England-at-War (a) Have auto- 
mobile claims been at a favorable 
level? (b) Burglary insurance? (c) Work- 
men’s Compensation? (d) Public Liabil- 
ity? (e) Fidelity? (Page 45) 
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